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Preface 


From the balcony of my home in Tokyo, I look out on a 
beautifully landscaped garden. I can see the pond with an 
ancient stone lantern beside it, and in the background 
there are sloping hills where dwarf trees grow, with a foot¬ 
path winding around them. Two large black butterflies are 
hovering over a cluster of tiger lilies and a bird whose song 
I do not recognize sways to and fro on a branch of flower¬ 
ing hydrangea. It is a serene and restful garden. One 
would never guess, when walking in it, that the hillside is 
banked against a high stone wall, and beyond that is a 
sprawling, teeming city, the largest and noisiest in the 
world. 

The visits I have had with Toyohiko Kagawa have been 
like my walks in that garden. They have been quiet visits 
of two friends who meet and talk and drink a cup of tea 
together. I can forget, during these times, that my com¬ 
panion is one who is known and loved the world over as a 
great spiritual leader, one whom some have called a saint 
of modem times. And I can forget, too, that these hours 
with him are hours he has taken out of a relendessly busy 
day. 

When we remember the words, “The Son of man 
came not to serve, but to be served,” we can understand 
the real meaning of greatness. Men like Albert Schweitzer 
and Toyohiko Kagawa, whose lives have been spent in 
service for their fellow men, are the truly great, and it is 
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heartening to know that the world recognizes them and 
honours them as such. 

It was at Dr. Schweitzer’s hospital in Africa that the 
thought of writing this book about Toyohiko Kagawa 
first came to me. There were two other visitors besides 
myself there at the time, a Japanese doctor and his wife. 
We were seated at the long table in the dining hall with 
the doctors and nurses and co-workers of the hospital, 
lingering over the evening meal. Word had just been 
received that Dr. Schweitzer, who had gone to Europe a 
few months before, was on his way back. I think all of us 
must have felt something of his presence with us then, for 
in our conversation we kept going back to him. We talked 
about the force for good, and how much more powerful it 
was than the force for evil. It was then that the name of 
Toyohiko Kagawa was mentioned, and we asked the 
Japanese guests to tell us more about him. 

There could not have been two more different men than 
Albert Schweitzer and Toyohiko Kagawa when they 
started out on their life work, yet their paths strangely 
paralleled and led in the same direction. Albert Schweitzer, 
born in Alsace, the son of a pastor and his wife whose 
father was also a pastor, had a healthy, happy childhood 
and youth. And because of this he felt he owed a debt to 
those less fortunate than himself. He chose to devote his 
life, from the age of thirty on, to the welfare of his fellow 
men, and he went where he felt he was most needed, to 
the heart of Africa. 

Toyohiko Kagawa was born in Japan, the son of a 
wealthy Samurai and his geisha concubine. At the age of 
four he was left an orphan and was sent to live with his 
father’s legal wife. Frail and tubercular in his childhood 
and youth, he never knew what it was to feel wanted and 
loved. Because of this, when he gave up the Buddhist 
religion to become a Christian, he decided to devote his 
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life to the welfare of his fellow men, giving them the love 
and attention he had missed. At twenty, still weakened by 
his disease and feeling he had not long to live, he went to 
the slums of his native city of Kobe, among the thieves, 
beggars and prostitutes, and worked to lead them to a 
better life. 

No one knows to what heights man, by drawing on all 
his inner resources, can attain. Albert Schweitzer and 
Toyohiko Kagawa have brought out the most of those 
great potentialities that lie within us all, physically, 
mentally and spiritually. 

“Why would a man with so much to give to the world 
go and bury himself among a handful of African natives ?” 

This question was asked of Dr. Schweitzer on that Good 
Friday morning when, fifty-three years ago, he first started 
out on his long journey. It is still being asked today. And 
there are people who wonder why Dr. Kagawa should be 
concerned, not with the intellectuals of Japan, but with 
only the poor and homeless of the slums, and the underpaid 
workers and farmers. 

Often I think of the nights in Africa, when the sun had 
set, with darkness following immediately after, and it was 
time to draw the curtain and light the kerosene lamp. I 
could look out and see the cooking fires burning along the 
corridors outside the hospital buildings. They glowed like 
pumpkin jack-o-lantems and in the shadows the families 
and tribal kin of the patients squatted over their usual 
evening meal of manioc and boiled bananas. They kept 
up a constant chatter, broken sometimes by an angry 
shout, a song or a burst of loud laughter. And through it 
all there could be heard the moaning of a sick man inside 
the hospital or the fretful cry of a baby suffering pain. 

In the late afternoons I took my daily walk up the hill 
to the leper village and stopped to chat with the patients I 
had come to know. The hospital and leper village com- 
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bined could accommodate no more than six hundred 
patients at one time. 

Here in Japan I have seen the nurseries Dr. Kagawa 
has established for children of the poor, and I have seen 
the dormitories for the unemployed, his hospitals and 
orphanages and schools for farmers. Even these are few 
compared to the great need in Asia. But the same thought 
that I had in Africa with Dr. Schweitzer comes to me 
now. The good these two men have done is felt not only 
by those few whose lives they have touched, but they 
have had their effect upon the whole world, and we have 
all benefited. The very fact that they have turned away 
from a life of comfort and perhaps even luxury and fame 
to serve their fellow-men where they were needed has 
given us encouragement and a renewed faith. 



It is not necessary to go far afield in search for miracles, I am 
myself a miracle. My physical birth and my soul's existence are 
miracles. First and foremost^ the fact that I was ever bom is 
a miracle, 

Kagawa 


Chapter One 


For two hundred years and more, Japan was like some 
bewitched island in a fairy tale, a place no one could leave 
and no one could enter. Now and then a ship from 
Kngland, America, or Russia came sailing to her shores, 
but it was sent away. Sailors, looking on from a distance, 
brought back tales of this enchanted land. It was like 
something seen in a dream, where a misty haze softened 
and blended the blue of the sky and sea with the grey and 
green of forest and field. Even the mountains appeared 
unreal, surrounded as they were by bands of mist that 
made them seem to hang suspended in mid-air, shimmer¬ 
ing and dancing among the passing clouds. The people 
too were like people in another world—small and graceful, 
with gay umbrellas and robes of silk as colourful as 
butterflies or flowers in a garden. 

Five times within a space of fifty years an American 
ship approached the harbours of Japan with requests for 
trade between the two countries, and each time the 
answer was ‘‘No.” But rumours began coming in to Japan 
about the things that were happening in the world outside. 
The United States had been an undeveloped wilderness 
unknown to the rest of the world when the civilization of 
Japan had reached a high stage. It was no more than a 
group of colonies owned separately by England, France, 
and Spain when the Japanese rulers first put up a curtain 
of isolation around their country. Now it had become a 
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united nation, expanding all the way across the continent 
to the Pacific Ocean. And great black ships moved 
majestically, without oar or sail, across the waters to the 
coast of Japan. 

Some of the Japanese leaders had begun to grow restless 
under this isolation. They wanted to know more about the 
world outside their country. They had heard of other 
things as wonderful as the black ships they saw. Iron 
chariots that ran by steam instead of having to be pulled 
by men or horses; wires that carried messages many miles 
away; and medicines that healed the sick as if by magic. 

When once more, in 1854, an American ship sailed into 
the Japanese harbour, it was allowed to anchor there, and 
Commodore Perry was invited ashore, where a treaty of 
friendship was signed. 

In Europe and America there was the same eagerness to 
know more about this mysterious country that had been 
forbidden to them for so long. When the isolation ended, 
and students were leaving Japan to learn about machines 
and industry, artists, poets, and musicians of the Western 
world were learning something of Japanese culture. Scroll 
paintings and colour wood-block prints, with their 
beautiful simplicity and impressionism, were hung in art 
museums of Europe and America. James McNeill 
Whistler, in his portrait of his mother, was one of the 
many artists who owed much to Japanese influence. The 
poetry of Japan was translated and a later generation of 
poets acknowledged a debt to its rich imagery that could 
put so much meaning into so few well-chosen words. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado and the opera Madame 
Butterfly had something of the plaintive Japanese music 
woven into the Western melodies. Kimonos and parasols 
were copied, and Japanese lanterns were strung among 
the trees at many a lawn party. 

Rapid changes were taking place in Japan at that time. 
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Strange tall men with red hair and beards came to string 
telegraph wires and build railroads. Newspapers were 
published giving news from all over the world, and schools 
were established where even the poorest child could go, 
and not only the history of their own country was taught, 
but that of other nations and their languages as well. 
There were factories where machines did the work of 
human hands; and busy, thriving cities sprang up where 
there had once been only sleepy little villages. 

Kobe was just such a place. It had grown from a series 
of small fishing villages to one of the busiest seaports of the 
country where ships from many nations came and went. 
Streets with houses built close together ran up and down 
the hills like waves from the Inland Sea. But in spite of 
the changes that had taken place, the people of Kobe, as 
in other parts of the country, held stubbornly to many of 
their old traditions. The poor no longer took off their 
wooden clogs and bowed to the ground before the rich, 
nor did a man on horseback have to get off and walk 
when passing the home of a great lord. But the old women 
still kept up the custom of shaving their eyebrows and 
blacking their teeth. And old men, meeting in the public 
bathhouses or in tea rooms, argued for a generation over 
whether it had been good or bad for the people when 
Japan emerged from her isolation. 

Even the younger business men who wore foreign 
clothes during the day—those narrow trousers that looked 
so strange, like walking pipe stems, and tight vest and 
coat—changed to their more comfortable kimonos when 
they returned home in the evenings. They sat on cushions 
on the soft-matted floors, with knees folded under, 
according to their custom, and they ate with chopsticks 
from low tables or lacquer trays. They ceremoniously 
drank their tea and chanted their poems. And they took 
excursions to see the first cherry blossoms in the spring or 
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the flaming maples in the fall, and the full harvest moon 
in September, as their people had been doing for a 
thousand years. 

At this period, when the new was blending with the old, 
thirty-four years after Commodore Perry’s arrival in 
Japan, Toyohiko Kagawa was bom in the new, busy city 
of Kobe, within sound of the bells of the Buddhist temple 
Tsukishima-Tera. It was in July of 1888, known as the 
twenty-first year of Emperor Meiji’s reign. It was also 
called the Year of the Rat, and a child bom then was sure 
to prosper, the old ones said. The Rat was associated with 
Daikoku, the god of fortune, for rats were found where 
food and grain were plentiful and seldom in places of 
want and poverty. 

There were festivals to welcome the new baby into the 
family, and to wish him health and happiness. The first 
was when he was seven days old, and given his name. 
Toyohiko, they called him, after Toyouke daijin, god of 
the O-Asahiko shrine close to the father’s old home. There 
was another celebration on his thirty-first day when, 
dressed in a black silk kimono decorated with the family 
crest, he was carried on the back of his nurse to be blessed 
by the priest of the Shinto Shrine. Again there was a 
celebration when he was a hundred and twenty days old, 
and had his first bite of solid food. He wore a pretty new 
kimono, and a lacquer tray was put before him with tiny 
bowls and dishes and toy chopsticks. He was fed only one 
little bite of rice, but friends and relatives of the family had 
a feast, as they had had on the other occasions, with rice 
and red beans, a sign of luck and prosperity. 

“Omedeto," they said, to wish the child a happy life. 
And they gave him toy dogs of papier miche so he would 
remain as healthy as a young puppy, and grow as fast. 

Litde Toyohiko was as healthy and happy at that time 
as any mother could wish. He was sometimes affectionately 
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called Little Bonbon, the pet name of the region. He was 
carried on the back of his mother or nurse, his bright eyes 
taking in everything he passed. And he was lulled to sleep 
to the tune of old nursery songs. 

Nerauko, nenmko, nenneko, yo* 

The sound was like the gentle tinkle of wind bells on 
the eaves, or ripples of a calm sea lapping on the shore. 

Sleep, sleep, oh little one sleep. 

There was still another celebration when Toyohiko was 
three years old, for then he had passed from babyhood to 
childhood, and no longer had to be carried on his mother’s 
back, but could run and play with other children his age. 
This was held in November and it was a festival shared 
with others who were three that year, and with boys of 
five and girls of seven as well. Again he was given new 
clothes and taken to the shrine to be blessed, and there 
was a feast of special dishes to be enjoyed by all the family. 

The next year brought a change that was to have an 
effect upon Toyohiko Kagawa for the rest of his life. It was 
exactly a year after his third-year festival, in November, 
that his father suddenly died. Though he was a middle 
child, Toyohiko had been his father’s favourite. A feeling 
of remorse came over Toyohiko, even in later years, when 
he thought of how he had been fighting with a playmate 
on the day of his father’s death. In a violent rage of temper, 
the kind that was to plague him all his life, he had rushed 
to his house to grab the wooden door bar for his weapon, 
when a clerk who worked for his father came out of the 
house and called to him. 

“Gome with me. Bonbon,” he said. 

His tone was gentle enough, but Toyohiko had not 
wanted to break away from his fight. Reluctantly he put 
the door bar back in place and followed with lagging 
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feet. But as the clerk led the way to the room upstairs 
where his father lay, his little legs trotted to keep up. The 
solemn faces of the people gathered there bewildered 
him and tears came to his eyes though he scarcely under¬ 
stood why. The Turkish government had sent a medal of 
honour, but his father was too weak even to take it in his 
hands. He only looked at it as it was held before him, 
smiled, then breathed his last. 

Two months later, Toyohiko’s mother, as frail then as 
she was beautiful, followed the father in death. 

Transient are all. They being born must die. And being Irm 
are dead. And being dead are glad to be at rest. 

The melancholy voices of the priests chanted the words 
for the dead. The smell of incense and melting candle wax 
filled the room and in the cupboard shrine there were small 
bowls that held offerings of food. 

On a street near the house there was a shrine to Jizo, the 
god of little children. 

Jizo San, Jigo San, 

Give us ivater from your well. 

Little girls played a game as they sang the song to Jizo. 
And tales were told of how he protected the souls of all 
children who died. He wrapped them safely in the wide 
sleeves of his robe whenever demons came near to frighten 
them. And he played games with them when they brought 
pretty stones and rocks and piled them at his feet. 

Jizo, with his shaven head and pilgrim’s staff, would also 
look kindly after the souls of the parents who died, for he 
was the god of wayfarers too. But something must be done 
for the five children Toyohiko’s parents had left behind. 
Relatives and neighbours met and discussed their plans 
over cups of tea. The two youngest, a little boy of two and 
another scarcely a month old, would be better off with 
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their wet nurse. The oldest son, Tan-ichi, was twenty 
and could look after himself, succeeding his father in the 
shipping business and also as head of the family. The 
problem was what to do about four-year-old Toyohiko 
and his sister, Ei, who was only a little older than he. 

A Buddhist child is well aware of death. Spirits of dead 
ancestors are believed to hover about the cupboard shrine 
where daily offerings of food are made and tiny candles 
with incense burned. There is a time in mid-summer 
when a festival is held in which the dead and living are 
thought to celebrate together. 

“If you are not good, you will have a sad life when you 
die and are bom again,” mothers often said to children 
who were naughty. 

Toyohiko’s parents died so suddenly that even the 
grown-ups could scarcely realize it had happened. There 
is much a child of four can find to wonder about, and 
little by little he comes to understand. The uncles and 
Tan-ichi, the older brother, talked together in low voices 
and the servants whispered among themselves. Words 
came to Toyohiko’s ears that were strange to him, words 
such as “dancing girl,” “geisha,” “concubine.” Now he 
realized that Kame, his lovely mother, was not the real 
wife of his father. There was a real wife living in the old 
family mansion on the island of Shikoku, across the bay 
from Kobe. She had no children of her own, and it was 
decided that Toyohiko and his sister Ei would be sent to 
live with her. 

Standing on the steamer deck, clinging to his sister’s 
hand, Toyohiko looked back at the home he was leaving. 
A feeling of bitter loneliness came over him that stayed 
with him all his life. 

The stepmother, Michi, lived with her widowed mother 
in the house that had been in her family for many genera¬ 
tions. The two women were old-fashioned and still held to 
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the ancient traditions they had always known. Michi’s 
marriage had been arranged for her and she had had 
nothing to say about it. Her husband, Denjiro Isobe, was 
fiom a proud old family of the upper class, but as a third 
son, he would inherit nothing of the family fortune. 
Michi’s parents had no son, so they adopted him, giving 
him their family name Kagawa, and making him heir to 
all their property. He was fifteen at the time, and Michi 
was a child of eight, but plans were made even then for 
their future marriage. Michi could accept the fact that 
her husband had a concubine, for in those days, as in 
Biblical times of long ago, it was not an unusual custom. 
She took the two middle children into her home without 
question and legally adopted them. But she could not 
bring herself to show them warmth and affection. All the 
resentment she had felt within herself as a neglected wife, 
she took out in her treatment of the children. 

Toyohiko found himself from the beginning turning 
more to the older of the two women. She was strict and 
quick to punish when he was naughty, but there was a 
kindness beneath her stem manner and in her way she 
loved tlie two children under her care. 

The house they lived in was large, with a thatched roof 
so thick and strongly built that it could last over a 
hundred years without repair. Toyohiko wandered from 
room to room trying to feel at home there, his dark 
kimono flapping with each step as his stockinged feet sank 
into the soft, fragrant matting. The rooms were almost 
bare as in all houses of Japan. Cushions to sit upon, 
bedding to spread on the floor at night, and even the low 
tables and trays, when not in use, were kept stored behind 
sliding doors along the walls. When the paper sliding 
doors were opened to let in the sun, newly ploughed fields 
could be seen, and in the distance there was the River 
Yoshino, where tall reeds grew along the banks. 
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There had been no wide spaces in Kobe. The Rokko 
hills came down almost to the water’s edge, and the 
houses were nestled close together. They were small and 
dainty as bird cages with their paper-lined latticed doors 
and windows, but there had been the sea with waves like 
fingers forever reaching out over the sandy beach. Crabs, 
said to be the spirits of ancient warriors who had fought 
for control of the government long years ago, crawled 
along the water’s edge. Toyohiko had almost drowned 
once when he was chasing one of the crabs and fell into 
water over his head. One of his father’s clerks saw what 
had happened and rescued him just in time. 

Toyohiko tried to bring back memories of the home he 
had had to leave. There was the scroll painting that hung 
in the alcove, and the ebony stand beneath with a rare 
old vase his father had loved. He remembered a folding 
screen also, that had been given to his father by the artist 
who painted it. 

Even the sounds were different here from the street 
sounds he used to hear in Kobe. There had been something 
comforting in the pattering echo of wooden clogs and 
sandals passing by, and of voices calling out in greeting 
to one another. He could still remember the rolling sound 
of the temple bell with the sonorous chanting of Buddhist 
priests, the singsong cry of street vendors walking by, with 
baskets of things to sell on each side of a long pole balanced 
across their shoulders. 

“Ame-yu! Ame-yu!” 

The call brought children flocking to the seller of sweet 
syrup. There was a constant procession day and night 
along the streets of Kobe. Fortune tellers, the fire watch¬ 
man beating his sticks to the rhythm of his steps, sellers of 
noodles or rice cakes stuffed with sweet bean paste. 

To-fur 
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The bean-curd man rang his litde bell and the echo 
of his cry could be heard long after he had passed. 

Here in the country the night sounds brought a sense 
of loneliness to the homesick boy. The chirp of crickets 
and the fix>gs booming in chorus with the song of the 
night cuckoo and the hooting of owls was like some plain¬ 
tive chant of strangers’ voices. 

In April of that year, at the beginning of the school 
term, Toyohiko started going to the primary school in the 
village. He was the smallest in the class and the older boys 
looked upon him as a baby. Later, when the copy of his 
birth registry finally arrived from Kobe, his true age was 
discovered. Figured by his actual birth date, he was not 
yet five, a full year too young to be admitted. The foster 
grandmother talked it over with the teachers. 

“He is doing very well in his lessons and he can easily 
hold his own with the other pupils,” she was told. 

The teachers agreed among themselves to let him stay 
on. Every morning as soon as he had finished breakfast, 
Toyohiko went rushing off to school, glad to escape from 
the gloomy house and his weeping sister and nagging 
stepmother. Dressed in his short-sleeved homespun 
kimono, dyed blue with indigo raised on the farm, and 
tied with a narrow black sash, he took his place on a low 
wooden bench with other children in his cleiss. His feet 
were bare, for he had left his shoes outside the door with 
the shoes of the other pupils. When the teacher entered 
the room, all arose and made a deep bow to say good 
morning. 

With his writing box on the desk before him, he was 
taught how to prepare the ink. First a few drops of water 
must be put in the hollow of the ink stone and stirred with 
a stick until it was thick and oily. Then he dipped in his 
writing brush, clutching it awkwardly at first, and he 
drew on the clean white page, one stroke down, curving 
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from right to left J . Over and over he made the same 
mark, and he could make no other until the page was 
filled with endless strokes, all just alike. 

There was so much ahead for him to learn, but he must 
begin slowly and carefully. It would take seven years at 
least to master completely the enormous alphabet of his 
native language with its Chinese script and the many 
Japanese variations. Later there would be the spelling of 
words in roman letters as well. And he must also learn the 
difference between the written and spoken language. 
There would be history books to study, of old Japan and 
of neighbouring China. And new textbooks had been 
added since his father was a boy, books about other 
countries far away, of civilizations of Greece and Rome as 
ancient as his own, of the discovery of America and the 
rapid rise of a new nation. 

But he must not think of such things now. He would 
have to concentrate on that one stroke down from right 
to left until it was so perfect that even the teacher was 
satisfied. Then he learned to make another stroke, 
curving down from left to right k • At long last he could 
put the two together A ? and form the word for man, 
which he called hito. And when he put a line across the 
top, that meant growing up A* 

In winter his little hands grew numb and red with cold, 
for there was no heat in the room except ajar with char¬ 
coal ashes. But a son of the Samurai was considered a 
soldier, one of the ruling class, and therefore must not 
complain. 

He learned to count: ichiy ni^ san^ shiy and go: and to 
write the numbers down: — z: H Iffl and $. 

There were the teachings of Confucius to study and 
memorize. 

“Confucius says: ‘The law of filial piety is that one 
should serve one’s parents as one serves Heaven.’ ” 
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Serious-faced little boys, sitting in a row on the bench, 
chanted the words by rote. C!onfucius said so many things 
which they must learn by heart. 

“Confucius says: ‘Parents must be obeyed during their 
lifetime and after their death their son must do as they 
did.’ ’’ 

Confucius also said that pupils must have respect for 
teachers and, when walking, should always keep six paces 
behind, for even the shadow of a teacher must not be 
trodden upon. School was a place for study and not for 
play in those days. 

In 1894, when Toyohiko was six years old, there were 
sounds of bugle calls and rumblings of artillery, and even 
in the village young men could be seen in summer uni¬ 
forms of white, with swords buckled at their sides. The 
news of the Imperial declaration of war against China 
had been printed on crimson paper. Prayers were offered 
by the priests and even by the Emperor himself to dead 
heroes of other wars and to the gods of the armies. Even 
the smallest child in school joined the older ones in 
singing the national anthem. 

May our gracious sovereign 
Reign a thousand years, 

Reign ten thousand, thousand years. 

Reign until the little stone grows into 
a mighty rock, 

Thick-velveted with ancient moss. 

Kimi ga-a yo-o wa, childish voices rang out from every 
school throughout the land. The schoolboy was taught 
that the greatest, noblest thing he could ever do was to die 
for his Emperor. 

“When one falls in battle, the Emperor himself will 
honour him and pray for his soul, and he will be one with 
the gods,’’ he was told. 
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Small boys no longer played at being Samurais with 
make-believe suits of armour. The bazaars that lined the 
roads to shrines and temples had new toys to sell. There 
were tiny models of forts and men-of-war, toy guns, and 
swords and bugles without number. And there were funny 
little wooden Chinese soldiers with long queues, that 
kowtowed before wooden Japanese soldiers. 

The war ended in victory for Japan. The rest of the 
world was amazed that this small island nation could 
defeat such a large and once powerful country as China. 
But the Japanese themselves had not been surprised. They 
had been confident all along that they would win. There 
were joyful celebrations. Poems were written on streamers 
of paper and thrown into the rivers to float beside the 
lighted lanterns that were drifting toward the sea. 

A myth had been built around the Emperor that grew 
even stronger at that time. The August Son of Heaven, he 
was called. As a direct descendant of the Sun Goddess, he 
was worshipped and prayed to. This led to a militarist 
movement which was to increase in power until eventually 
it was to bring disaster to the nation. 

The war and victory that followed had little effect upon 
life at the Kagawa farm. The stepmother was of the 
farmer class and not of the Samurai, as Toyohiko’s father 
had been. Though they had become the wealthiest family 
of the region, Michi and her mother still believed in 
labouring in the fields as their people had always done. 
As soon as he was old enough, Toyohiko was sent out to 
work with the hired help. He waded in the water of the 
rice fields, handing rice plants to others who transplanted 
them, one by one. He pedalled the water mill to flood the 
fields and he picked mulberry leaves to feed the greedy 
silkworms. He helped weed the fields, cut grass to feed 
the horses, and did his share of the work at harvest time. 

He was a sensitive boy and would have had days of 
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loneliness, no doubt, under any circumstances. Sometimes 
he played a game of make-believe with himself, pretending 
he wasn’t there. He turned his back on the little garden 
with its rounded stepping-stones and its holly bush and 
camellias. Nor would he see the big house and the buildings 
surrounding it, the stable, the storeroom, and the places 
where indigo was fermented to be made into dye. 

Outside the compound there was a bamboo grove where 
the sun came slanting through to form dancing patterns 
on the ground. Here he could feel transported to some 
country far away. The flute-like notes of the cicadas and 
the firogs booming from marshy places were like court 
musicians playing for him. Swallows flitted in and out and 
crows chattered as noisily as gossiping women. Kites, with 
wings outspread, dipped and swayed in a kind of dance, 
and the bush warbler sang in the tones of a priest chanting 
praises to Buddha. It was easy to imagine human voices 
in the sounds of the grove. The call of the wild dove— 
tele, popo, kaka, oppo —sounded like the baby words for 
“father” and “mother.” The little cricket, called the 
grass lark, sang tsuzure-sase, sase, which meant “tom 
clothes, patch up, patch up.” And the frog with its hands 
resting on the ground might have been a loyal subject 
kneeling in reverence before the Emperor’s Palace. 

On rainy days there was another favourite place, dark 
and mysterious, that could set a boy to dreaming of tales 
of long ago. This was a building inside the enclosure called 
the go-down, a storeroom such as all wealthy families of 
Japan had, where things no longer needed were kept 
stored. The servants told of ghosts of wine bottles that 
lurked in the shadows, and not even the stepmother or 
her mother would go near the place. 

“You go, Toyohiko,” they said when something was 
needed or when there were things to be put away. 

A dark stairway led to the second floor, where a dim 
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and ghostly light sifted through cobweb-covered openings 
in the thick walls. In a country where the spirits of the 
dead are believed to return to the family shrine, there are 
ghost stories without number, ghosts not only of people, 
but of animals and of objects as well. But to Toyohiko, 
there was something about the storehouse that lured and 
fascinated him. He could see old suits of armour and 
helmets and folding screens, and books that dated far 
back in the past. If there had been ghosts as the women 
and servants believed, surely they would have been 
friendly ones, and not the kind they told about that lived 
on the mountain tops—foxes or badgers that took on 
human shape, or man-eating goblins whose heads could 
leave their bodies at night. It was said those heads could 
be seen flitting about like fireflies or will-o’-the-wisps far 
in the distance when the moon was dark. 

Toyohiko had been reading a magazine for children 
called Shonen Sekai. But no story in a magazine could be 
more interesting than the ones the old folks told. He tried 
writing some of them down. One he called The Badger 
Genkuro^ and the other The Monkey on Mount 0-Asa. 

The Japanese style of writing can be as beautiful as an 
artist’s drawing, and often a poem on a scroll will hang in 
a place of honour in an alcove, to decorate the wall. 
Toyohiko had learned to write well enough so that his 
pages were not smudgy as they had been in the beginning, 
and he showed an early talent for drawing. Once, when 
one of his classmates could not afford to buy a textbook 
needed in his studies, Toyohiko made an exact copy of 
his own, even duplicating the illustrations, and gave it to 
the boy. 

On Boy’s Day, the fifth of May by the new calendar, a 
paper carp waved to and fro from the top of a tall bamboo 
pole in the garden. It stood for courage and power to 
attain high aims, for the carp was able to swim upstream 
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in currents so rapid the other fish would not even try. 
Toyohiko was given sweet rice cakes wrapped in oak 
leaves to take to the neighbours and workers on the place. 
There were other paper carp, filled with the wind and 
floating from poles in every yard where there were boys in 
the family. Some had several in a row, each one a different 
size. 

Now and then a village child might taunt him and call 
out, “Concubine child,” but there were friends and play¬ 
mates to compensate. They played games along the river 
bank, searching for pieces of marble to carve, or for bits 
of yellow crystals among the blue rocks of the dyke. They 
crushed mud snails to use as bait for catching shrimps, and 
they gathered reeds that grew on the family land across 
the River Yoshino. 

Strolling players came to the village, and Toyohiko 
went to see their performances as often as he was allowed. 
And when they were gone, he played at being an actor, 
reciting the lines and going through the slow and stately 
movements as they had done. A straw mat hanging from 
the bam roof was the curtain for his theatre, and three 
wooden benches were arranged for the audience. The 
children of the neighbourhood and their nursemaids sat 
on the benches and looked on while Toyohiko and his 
companions, dressed in their sisters’ kimonos, their faces 
powdered and rouged, and stuffed aprons on their heads 
to look like the head-dress of a Samurai, repeated the 
performances of the strolling players. When they made 
too much noise, the grandmother came out to warn them. 

“You’ll have to stop your play if you can’t make less 
noise,” she would say. 

“Even the puddles in the road hate a seven-year-old 
boy,” goes an old Japanese proverb. When Toyohiko was 
naughty, it was often the grandmother who did the 
punishing. 
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“If you are not good, 1*11 put a moxa on you.** 

There is nothing a Japanese child dreads more than a 
moxa burn. The mere threat of one is enough to change the 
most mischievous child into a little angel. Like castor oil, 
it is used as a medicine, for it is believed that by putting 
a pinch of powdered mugwort leaves on the skin and 
setting fire to it, certain illnesses can be cured. When 
Toyohiko stole sugar or sweet bean paste from the house, 
or on occasion slipped money too, to buy cheap sweets in 
the village shop, he was sure to be caught and punished 
in this way. 

As time passed, the home at Kobe and life there with 
his parents faded into shadowy memories for Toyohiko. 
His older brother came now and then to visit and talk 
over affairs with the stepmother. These were days to look 
forward to, but the two baby brothers were like people he 
had only dreamed about. 

Two calendars were used in those days, the Western 
one introduced by the foreigners, the kind with months 
of thirty and thirty-one days, and the old one that went 
by the moon and tide, which dated back more than a 
thousand years. The Year of the Horse gave way to the 
Year of the Sheep, then Years of the Monkey, the Cock, 
and the Dog followed. A person’s age was counted from 
the New Year and not from his own birthday. When 
Toyohiko was ten years old, as the only male in this 
household of women, he attended the village meetings, 
sitting for hours while the elders had their discussions and 
made their plans. He also took his place as head of the 
family at the New Year celebrations and at all the shrine 
festivals. 

“You must study hard and grow up to be a great man, 
and governor of the Prefecture as your father was,** the 
grandmother often said to him. 

Like any healthy, growing boy, Toyohiko had quarrels 
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and fights with his playmates and then made up again. 
As often as not the fault was no doubt his own. Perhaps it 
was for this reason, or perhaps it was because his family 
was the wealthiest in the region, that he was blamed when 
the daughter of the school janitor died of pleurisy. 

‘‘It happened at school when the Kagawa boy bumped 
against her and his umbrella struck and crushed her third 
rib.” 

The story grew with each telling. Toyohiko was grieved 
and bewildered when he heard about it, and the grand¬ 
mother also worried over the rumours. She went to call 
on the janitor’s family and took gifts of fruit to the sick 
girl. Toyohiko, feeling the burden of a guilt that was not 
his own, went often to ask how she was. And when she 
died, no one could console him. He lay in torment on the 
matted floor of the inner sitting room for two days and 
nights and nothing his sister or stepmother or grandmother 
could say gave him any comfort. They sent for the older 
brother, Tan-ichi, hoping his visit would cheer the boy. 
Toyohiko adored his older brother, but as soon as he had 
gone, the melancholy mood returned. 

He spent hours alone in his upstairs room reading or 
staring gloomily out the window. Or he went for long 
walks, avoiding, if he could, even his closest playmates. 
Some must have known the true account, which he was 
not to learn until much later, that the girl had fallen in 
the irrigation ditch while pedalling the water wheel, and 
her sickness resulted from that accident. But little 
Toyohiko, taking his walks alone along the country road, 
suffered as much as if the fault had been his own. It was 
summer, and the paper-covered sliding doors of the 
houses that he passed had been taken down to let in the 
breeze. Outside of many of them, indigo was spread on 
rice straw mats to dry in the sun. The people he passed 
spoke and bowed in greeting as they always did, but 
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whatever thoughts they might have had they kept hidden 
behind dark, inscrutable eyes. 

Toyohiko had still another year to go before finishing 
the elementary school, but the brother decided to let him 
come to Tokushima, the city where he was living, and 
have him attend the middle school there. 


B 



It becomes essential to choose one's path. Life consists in making 
these choices. One develops by choosing. It requires strength to 
become a child of God. 

Meditations on the Cross 


Chapter Two 


Tan-ichi was sixteen years older than Toyohiko. He 
might have taken the place of a father to the lonesome boy, 
but in spite of the fact that they lived in the same pre¬ 
fecture, they saw each other so seldom that they were 
almost strangers. After living in a house with only women, 
Toyohiko wanted with all his heart to be close to his older 
brother and to go to the middle school in Tokushima. 
There was an uncle, his father's oldest brother, living 
there also. He had kept the family name and had inherited 
the Isobe wealth, and now he was president of a railway 
company and a steamship company. 

To reach Tokushima, Toyohiko had to go by ferry, 
then part of the way by walking, and the last few miles by 
jinricksha. He would be accepted in the school only if he 
could pass the strict entrance examinations. The village 
school did not have the high standards of the larger city 
schools, and he had not even finished the required time 
there. The very thought was enough to fill his mind with 
dread, and he tried to remember everything he had 
studied in the textbooks. 

Even when the examinations were over, he was still in 
doubt. Only the brightest students were allowed to go 
beyond the First School, and the test had been a hard one. 
On the day the successful candidates’ names were p>osted 
on the bulletin board, Toyohiko rushed to see if his own 
was there. His eyes took in the whole board at once, but 
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he could not find his name. He turned and started away 
with heavy heart and dragging steps. A clerk from his 
uncle^s office met him and saw his despair. 

“Come, Bonbon,” he said, “let’s go back together and 
look again. It could be that you missed it.” 

They returned to the bulletin board and the clerk read 
the names aloud, one by one. Suddenly he exclaimed: 
“Look, Bonbon! There it is! Kagawa Toyohiko.” 

He was one of a hundred and fifty who passed, out of 
the three hundred who had tried. And when the school 
term started, he moved to the dormitory instead of staying 
on with his brother as he had expected. Whatever affec¬ 
tion Tan-ichi might have had for his younger brother, he 
did not let it interfere with his own way of life. He paid 
the school expenses and from time to time he gave the boy 
fatherly advice, but here his responsibilities ended. 

On Tuesday evenings some of the boys in school had 
started taking English lessons from an American missionary 
to improve their pronunciation, for the English teachers 
at both the middle school and the elementary schools 
they had attended were Japanese. Their knowledge of the 
language was only from the books they had studied. 

“I’ve no objection to your going to the foreign mission¬ 
aries, if it is to learn their language better,” the older 
brother had said when Toyohiko had asked if he could 
join them. “But don’t start believing in their religion. 
It’s a bad religion,” 

He told the story of the early missionaries who had come 
to Japan nearly four hundred years earlier, before the 
gates of the nation had been closed to foreigners. 

People who profess Christianity would rather desert^ 
their lord or their father than be untrue to their religion, 
it was said. And that was something no child brought up 
on the moral teachings of Confucius would dream of doing. 

They needn’t worry as far as he was concerned, 
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Toyohiko thought. Once he had seen one of their Bibles 
written for the Japanese in Chinese script, The Gospel of 
Matai. He had read the heading only. One word can 
have so many meanings in Japanese. Ma written 
meant horse, and Tai -Jz was to grow, or make big. 
Gospel to Make Horses Big. That was funny, he thought. 
“Mark” was “That horse is very fine,” “Luke” was “to 
add another road,” and “John,” “Testament written in 
letters.” He had given up trying to read a book with such 
strange chapter headings. It took on new meaning now 
as Dr. Logan read aloud. 

“In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. And the earth w'as without form, and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.” 

Toyohiko felt a sense of awe and mystery as he listened 
to Dr. Logan’s clear enunciation. There was a rhythm to 
the words, and, like the poetry of Japan, so much was 
told in so few beautifully chosen words. 

In the old Japanese Kojiki, the Records of Ancient 
Matters, there was also a story about the Creation. All the 
universe was a shapeless mass that floated on the water 
until the gods Izanagi and Izanami came down and gave 
birth and shape to things. Their daughter, the Sun 
Goddess, had a son who ruled as the first Emperor over 
the islands of Japan. And his line of descendants had 
remained unbroken down to the present day, it was 
believed. 

A new world began to open up for Toyohiko now that 
he understood the English language better. There were 
not as many books from foreign countries translated into 
Japanese then as there are now. Dr. Logan’s brother-in- 
law, Dr. Myers, who was also a missionary in Tokushima, 
had a large library of books. He gave Toyohiko permission 
to come as often as he liked to his house to read the books 
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there. There were names of authors he had never heard of 
until then, and he felt as if he could never have enough of 
reading what they had written. He picked up Darwin’s 
The Origin of Species^ then Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason^ 
and from these he went on to the philosophy of Scho¬ 
penhauer, Hegel, and Tolstoy. 

In October of the year Toyohiko started attending the 
middle school, the Emperor Meiji issued a royal edict, 
called the Education Rescript. A copy of it, with the 
Emperor’s photograph, was sent out to all the schools. 

The students and teachers of the Tokushima Middle 
School gathered in the assembly hall. The governor 
entered, with some of the chief men of the city, and all 
students and teachers stood up as a sign of respect. The 
national anthem was sung; then the governor stepped 
up on the platform and took out a scroll of Chinese 
manuscript. He lifted it in reverence to his forehead, 
unrolled it and lifted it again; then he began to read. 

Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire on a basis 
broad and everlastings and have deeply and firmly implanted 
virtue. 

The words had a melodious sound and the reading was 
like a chant, in the manner of the poets of old. 

2>, Our subjects^ be filial to your parents^ affectionate to 
your brothers and sisters^ as husbands and wives be harmoniousy 

friendsy be true; bear yourselves in modesty and moderations 
extend your benevolence to ally pursue learning and cultivate 
the artSy and thereby develop intellectual faculties and perfect 
moral powers. Always respect the Constitution and observe the 
laws. Should emergency arisCy offer yourselves courageously to the 
StatCy and thus guard and maintain the prosperity of Our 
Imperial Throne coeval with heaven and earth. 

Japan had entered a new age. Industrialism had 
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brought a prosperity undreamed of before. But it brought 
also poverty such as had been unknown in ancient days. 
The years of Japan’s isolation had been a period of peace 
when the people could cultivate the arts. Now there were 
preparations for war, and only the wealthy had time for 
poetry and art and the tea ceremony. 

Tan-ichi was at that time living much more extra¬ 
vagantly than his father had lived. His house was finer 
than the one at Kobe, with its glass doors instead of paper- 
lined ones, and glass-paned windows with Western-style 
lace curtains. There were rumours of the debts he was 
piling up, but he spoke to none of the family about his 
management of the affairs. Instead of taking only one 
concubine, as his father had done, he had several. 

More than once Toyohiko was called to the office of the 
middle school to be told that his tuition had not been paid. 
It was humiliating to the sensitive youth, and he would go 
out in search of his brother. If he did not find him in his 
home or office, there was one place left where he could 
usually be found. This was at the brother’s favourite 
banqueting house where the geisha girls, who served the 
food and drink and who danced and sang, were the 
prettiest and most accomplished in the city. Sometimes 
Tan-ichi would be seated on the kneeling cushion, eating 
from the lacquered tray on the floor beside him and 
drinking warm, sweet rice wine. Or, if it was late in the 
evening, and he had been drinking a long time, he might 
be singing old Samurai songs or chanting ancient Chinese 
poetry with a group of other men. 

Toyohiko would take off his shoes at the entrance and 
walk into the room in his stockinged feet. Embarrassed 
and humiliated, he would stand before his brother and 
ask for money to pay his school tuition. 

Dancing girls in gaily flowered silk robes flitted in and 
out. Their faces were thickly powdered and their black 
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hair was piled high on their heads, decked with elaborate 
combs and pins and paper flowers. Sounds of their merry 
laughter and the tinkle of the samisen, the little three¬ 
stringed guitar they played, filled the room. Sometimes 
they danced with slow and graceful steps, their wide, 
flowing sleeves waving like the wings of butterflies. Their 
dances told a story such as the legend of old about the 
fisherman Urashima, who married the Sea God’s 
daughter. And sometimes they sang and chanted poetry 
with the men. 

It was in just such a place as this that Toyohiko’s father 
had met his mother, and thoughts of them both must have 
crossed the boy’s mind when he saw his brother there. 

Two years after Toyohiko had entered the middle 
school, news came that Tan-ichi had died in Korea, where 
he had gone on a visit. Though there had been talk of 
the debts he had incurred, it was not known until then 
just how reckless and extravagant his life had been. The 
whole family was bankrupt, it was discovered. Even the 
stepmother’s house in the country, which had been in the 
family for so many generations, had to be sold, and the 
bam and the storehouse, that held so many treasures of 
the past, were taken over by the creditors. A small hut, 
no larger than a room of an ordinary house, that stood at 
the back of the courtyard, was all that remained. Here 
the stepmother, the old grandmother, and Ei, the sister, 
went to live. 

Toyohiko was fifteen years old at the time, counting his 
age from New Year’s Day as was the custom. Sensitive 
and impressionable as he was, a mood of black despair 
came over him. His uncle took him into his home where 
he could earn his tuition by tutoring the two young cousins. 
Kanzo, the older one, was just entering his first year at 
the middle school. 

It was on a rainy day in April, the b^pnning of a new 
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school term, when Toyohiko Kagawa moved his few 
belongings to his uncle’s house. A large room upstairs was 
turned into a study which he would share with the cousin 
Kanzo. 

The rain stopped and the sun came out again, shining 
through the slowly drifting clouds. Toyohiko left his 
uncle’s house and went out for a walk, scarcely realizing 
where his feet were leading him. He found himself at 
the home of Dr. Myers. In spite of himself, he could not 
hold back the tears in his eyes. They were tears of grief 
for a brother he had loved, and tears also of shame and a 
shattered faith. Dr. Myers put a hand on his shoulder. 

“Look up at the sun,” he said. “To crying eyes, the 
sun seems to cry. But when you see it with smiling eyes, 
doesn’t it look as though it’s smiling back at you?” 

The uncle, like Toyohiko’s father and older brother, 
was a devout Buddhist. Early every morning when there 
was only the first grey hint of dawn to light the room, he 
insisted that his nephew and his sons come down and join 
him in meditation before the family alcove shrine. Kneel¬ 
ing on the mat, Toyohiko tried to concentrate on the 
teachings of Buddha. 

The soul, such as it is, possesses no individual independent 
reality whatever. 

A personal soul does not exist. 

Certain thoughts kept nagging at his mind. His brother 
had worshipped in this way. And there were faint 
memories of the shrine in his childhood home where his 
father had knelt in meditation. Thin wax tapers had 
burned there as they were burning here, and there was 
the same smell of incense. He thought of the life those 
two had lived, and the grief and unhappiness it had 
caused. His stepmother had not been able to give him the 
love and affection he had needed as a small child, but 
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he could think of her now with pity, neglected by a 
husband and then made penniless by the son of that 
husband and his concubine. 

Confucius might have said that parents must be obeyed 
during their lifetime and after their death their son must 
do as they did, and he might have said that a younger 
brother must have respect and devotion for an elder 
brother, but something in Toyohiko began to rebel. He 
would not pattern his life after that of his father or his 
brother. He felt himself cursed with their tainted blood 
in his veins, and a batde raged within him. 

It is by reason of vacuity that all things are possible in fact, 
and without vacuity, all things would be reduced to zero. Those 
who deny vacuity and see in it an error, resemble the horseman 
who forgets he is on a horse. 

All must be considered as a state of vacuity. 

Was this true, he asked himself. Could life be no more 
than a state of blind existences, ending in Nirvana, or 
nothingness? Words he had memorized since he had first 
heard Dr. Logan read them aloud, kept repeating them¬ 
selves in his mind. 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: And yet I say unto you. That even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

At dawn he meditated beside the altar of Buddha, but 
at night, when all the others were asleep, he pulled the 
bed covers over his head and whispered a prayer to the 
God Dr. Myers and Dr. Logan had told him ateut. “Oh 
God, make me good. Amen.” 

One cannot lightly give up the gods which countless 
generations of one’s people have worshipped. The tablets 
and scrolls in the family shrine mean more to the wor¬ 
shippers than the mere names written on them, or the 
memory of those who have died. It often means their very 
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presence in the roonx. A child of Japan comes under the 
influence of three religions: Confucianism teaches him 
moral doctrines; Shintoism results in a love of country 
and Emperor, and a reverence for those who have gone 
before him; and Buddhism brings him serenity and quiet 
contemplation. 

Some of the young intellectuals at that time were brav¬ 
ing public opinion and making the change to Christianity, 
however. They were the liberals and rebels. It had been 
drilled into their minds from their first day at school that 
their Emperor was a divine being, descended from the 
August Sun Goddess that Lights the Sky, yet they dared 
turn to a God who had said: “Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me.” 

Toyohiko argued with himself as many another must 
have been doing at the time. The churches preached love, 
he thought, but how much did they really practise it? 
Christianity was too often mixed up with sheer worldliness. 
And on the other hand. Buddhism was too indifferent to 
the sufferings of the people. The lotus blooms while in the mud. 
Buddhists closed their eyes to the mud and would see only 
the white blossoms. 

He struggled alone with his thoughts. If he accepted 
the new religion, it must be of his own choice. And once 
he had chosen, he would put into it all the fervour of his 
being. His was not a sudden conversion such as St. Paul 
had experienced. Instead he was led to Christianity 
gradually and gently. 

Once he heard Dr. Logan say to a wandering pilgrim, 
sick and dressed in rags: “I am your brother. I shall stand 
beside you until you are well and strong and on your feet 
again.” 

The mendicant pilgrim bowed low and rubbed his 
palms tc^ether as he had been doing when he gave thanks 
before a Buddhist statue. 
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Again there was the time when Dr. Myers had smiled 
when Toyohiko admitted he had been praying with his 
face hidden under the bed covers. He knew now it wasn’t 
a very brave way to pray. 

And always the words of his favourite passage of the 
Bible kept coming to his mind like some recurrent melody: 
“Consider the lilies of the field-” 

In the same year that his brother had died, Toyohiko 
Kagawa was baptized into the Christian faith. His uncle 
made no objection to his staying on at the house until he 
finished the middle school. And he continued tutoring the 
young cousin, but it was Dr. Myers to whom he turned as 
one does to a father. 

The Japanese have a word that has no equivalent in 
other languages: Sensei, Some translate it as “teacher,” 
and some call it “master,” but neither gives the exact 
interpretation. Only a race that knows intense loyalty 
even until death to one who has offered guidance and 
encouragement, can understand the word’s true meaning. 

Dr, Myers became Sensei to young Kagawa. He and his 
wife were like parents to the orphaned youth, and made 
him feel that their home was his home too. There was a 
chair for him at the dining table, and a place was ready 
at any time he chose to come. Many an hour he spent 
browsing among their books. It was there that he first read 
the works of Tolstoy. 

The American H. D. Thoreau, with his quiet one-man 
revolution against materialism had had a strong influence 
on the Russian Tolstoy. “He who resists not, will never 
surrender.” Now Tolstoy, who had been deeply touched 
after seeing the slums of Moscow, and had turned his 
back on wealth and family influence to live a life of 
poverty and abstinence, had his influence on the Japanese 
Kagawa. And all went back to words spoken nearly two 
thousand years ago. 
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Ton have heard it said: eye for an eye and a tooth for a 

tooth^^ But I say unto youy Resist not one who is evil. If anyone 
strikes you on the right cheeky turn to him the other also; and if 
anyone would sue you and take your coaty let him have your cloak 
as welly and if anyone forces you to go one miUy go with him two 
miles. 

In February of the following year, there was another 
rescript from the Emperor. This one was a declaration of 
war against Russia. The Czar’s men had pushed into 
China’s Manchuria, and into North Korea. In time they 
would make their way into Japan, it was believed. Once 
more the bugles sounded and bands played and soldiers 
marched on parade. And the voices of school children 
could be heard throughout the land singing May our 
Exalted Ruler reign a thousand years. 

The Emperor sent a messenger with a prayer to the 
shrine of the souls of those who had died in battle. 

‘‘Quickly smite and subdue the foe that is advancing 
on land and sea and cause the glorious power of our 
country to shine throughout the world. Give victory and 
long enduring peace. Guard and prosper the country as 
long as the everlasting rocks shall stand. In reverent awe 
we ask that ye give heed to these august words of His 
Majesty, the Emperor.” 

Japan was as confident of victory this time as she had 
been when she defeated China. But each battle won was 
long drawn out and severe losses were suffered by both 
sides. Port Arthur, where the Russian fleet had concen¬ 
trated, was taken after six months of fighting, at a cost of 
twenty thousand Japanese. 

Military drills were held in the middle schools for boys 
too young to go to war. The students of the Tokushima 
school were marched out to the athletic field, led by one 
of the teachers. There they were given guns for their drill. 
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Tou have heard it said: Love your neighbour and hate your 
enemy but I say unto you^ love your enemies and pray for those 
who persecute you - 

Suddenly Toyohiko threw down his gun. The teacher 
stared at him with unbelieving eyes. 

“Pick up your gun!” he ordered when he could find 
words to speak. 

Toyohiko made no movement to obey. The other 
students stood at attention, their faces as expressionless 
as masks. Only their eyes, looking straight ahead, showed 
the excitement they felt. 

“Why do you refuse to obey my command?” the 
teacher shouted angrily. 

“Because I think Japan made a mistakein going to war.” 

This was something unheard of. The teacher was 
speechless for a moment; then he struck out in a rage. 
Toyohiko fell to the ground with his nose bleeding from 
the blows, but he still refused to take up the gun. Instead, 
he walked silently back to the schoolroom. 

The youth had little companionship among those his 
own age. He found himself turning more and more to 
the Myers for the friendship that he needed. By now he 
could speak to them in their own language, but try as he 
would, he could not give the words their right pronuncia¬ 
tion. Even in his English class at school, he was never 
understood by his fellow-students when he gave a talk 
before them as part of the school project. But with his own 
language he discovered a new talent, and that was in 
public speaking and debating. He enjoyed getting up to 
talk before the school assembly as he had once loved to 
imitate the strolling players before the farm children and 
their nursemaids at his stepmother’s home. 

“He’s all right, but a little too pedantic,” one of his 
classmates said of him. 
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Others criticized the way he waved his arms and 
gesticulated dramatically when he spoke. But to his 
teachers, his speeches on philosophy seemed to bear pro¬ 
found truths, as long as he stayed away from the subject of 
war. 

In March 1905 , when Toyohiko Kagawa graduated 
from the Tokushima Middle School, the war with Russia 
was still raging. The Emperor had written a poem telling 
how those who had died while fighting came back to be 
with their comrades. 

Souls of men fallen in action 

May be seen 

Protecting men on the field of beUtle. 

After the graduation ceremonies were over, Toyohiko’s 
uncle called him to his room and asked about his plans for 
the future. The right connections have always been 
important to a youth of Japan when he has finished his 
education. No matter how high the grades or how excel¬ 
lent the record, the best positions go to those who have 
influential friends and family. The uncle had taken an 
active part in the affairs of State. And the father had been 
governor of several provinces and was a member of the 
privy council that advised the Emperor. Toyohiko, with 
his brilliant mind and his family background, had the 
whole world before him. It was up to him to choose his 
career and the university he would attend to prepare 
himself for it. 

“What kind of career do you intend to follow?” the 
uncle asked. 

“I intend to be a Christian minister,” Toyohiko 
answered. 

The uncle must often have felt an exasperation at what 
he considered rebelliousness on the boy’s part, but this 
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was going too far. He flared up in a rage and ordered his 
nephew out of his house at once. 

Once more Toyohiko Kagawa walked out in a spring 
rain, taking all that he owned with him. This time his 
steps led to the home of the Myers, the only place where 
he was sure of a welcome. 



If you want to live a happy life, make it simple. The sense oj 
beauty does not come from luxurious living. The beauty of art 
and nature is in its simplicity, and it is only by living in simplicity 
that we can learn the beauty of God. 

Meditations on the Cross 


Chapt&r Three 


Toyohiko Kagawa was able to go on with his education 
with the help of his friend Dr. Myers. A month after he 
had walked out of his uncle^s house in Tokushima, he 
was on his way to Tokyo to enter the Meiji Seminary. He 
was sixteen then, and though again he was the smallest in 
his class, he was active and liked to take part in the sports. 
He was good at fencing and, like most boys who lived 
near the water, he was an excellent swimmer. He had 
the kind of temperament that would not let him do 
anything half-heartedly. He could lose himself completely 
in whatever he undertook, whether it was athletics or 
reading, for he enjoyed one as much as the other. 

The college library, even now, looks strangely out of 
place against the beautiful simplicity of the Japanese 
buildings. It was new when Toyohiko Kagawa first 
entered the school, and it must have been a strange sight 
to students who had come to Tokyo from remote towns 
and villages. It was a small imitation of some manor house 
of old England with its heavy beams and arched windows, 
and its rounded towers topped with a pointed spire. 

Toyohiko found the inside more amazing still, with 
ten thousand books on endless rows of shelves. There were 
not only books in Japanese and English, the two languages 
he knew, but there were books in German, French, 
Greek, Latin, and some in Sanskrit. He wanted to read 
them all, and he managed to come as close as anyone 
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could to reading all those in the languages he did under¬ 
stand. He took out a book a day and read it through, 
though it meant sometimes sitting up half the night to do 
so. Then he returned it to borrow another, but at that 
rate it would still take ten thousand days to read them all! 

Dr. Myers had tutored him so well in theology that he 
found he already knew the lessons in the textbooks. To 
him it was a waste of precious time to study them again. 
Even in the lectures of the teachers, he was learning 
nothing new. It was much less boring to go hiking to the 
neighbouring hills of Shirokane and lie down in the shade 
of a tree to read and dream. Some of the books were on 
philosophy or theology, and when he came to a passage 
that especially interested him, he wrote it down in his 
notebook. He was actually learning more than if he had 
been in the classroom, but the teachers knew only that 
he was often absent from their lectures, and when he 
was there, he was not as attentive as he might have been. 

“Kagawa San, if you cannot pay attention to your 
lesson, you’ll have to leave the room,” a professor said to 
him one morning. 

Toyohiko had started reading an English translation 
of the Philosophy of Religion the night before and it had 
kept him up until four that morning. Still he could not 
bear to put it down and he had brought it to the class¬ 
room with him. At the teacher’s words he got up and 
quietly left the room with the book in his hand, and went 
to stretch out on the school grounds, still lost to every¬ 
thing around him except the book he was reading. 

The war with Russia continued. Japan had shown a 
remarkable strength, but at a heavy cost. Kagawa still 
held to his belief that war was wrong, and, impetuous 
and outspoken as he was, he made no effort to hide his 
feelings. One night a student came to his room with a 
message that he was wanted out on the playing field. He 
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went there to find a group of senior students waiting for 
him. 

“Kagawa San,” the leader of the group spoke up, 
“youVe been heard to say Japan made a mistake in 
fighting Russia. Is this true?” 

“Yes, it is true,” Toyohiko answered. 

At these words the boys struck out with their fists. In 
the days of his ancestors, proud Samurai blood would 
have boiled and sharp-bladed swords would have been 
quickly drawn. But here, as at the middle school at 
Tokushima, Toyohiko stubbornly refused to give up his 
belief in non-resistance. He made no attempt to fight 
back, but he would not change a word of what he had said. 
When he got up on his feet he simply quoted: “Father 
forgive them for they know not what they do.” 

These words were enough to freeze the boys into silence. 
After all, they were also theological students, ready to 
graduate and become pastors of churches, preaching a 
religion of peace and love. 

Gradually Toyohiko made friends with many of his 
classmates, and some among them shared his beliefs. But 
there must have been days of loneliness for him even 
greater than when he was a child living with his step¬ 
mother. He had broken away from his family, and without 
the household shrine that was a part of the religion of his 
people, he had lost that sense of the presence of those who 
had died. The closest to a family he had now were 
strangers from a foreign country, with a background very 
different from his own. But if he felt at times some brief 
regret, or longing for a way of life he might have had, he 
would not admit it even to himself. 

He was browsing in a bookstore one day when he came 
across a translation of the complete works of Plato in a 
new edition. He felt that he must own that set. He picked 
up one book and then another, fingering the pages lovingly. 
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In his room at the dormitory he had his favourite books 
on shelves he had made from orange crates. Now this 
set of Plato was just what he wanted to go with them. 
Other students had fathers or elder uncles they could 
write to when there was something they wanted very 
much, but he had no one except Dr. Myers. It took a 
long time to bring himself to write to his friend. Letter 
after letter was composed in his mind undl he could keep 
it to himself no longer, and he put it down at last in 
writing. He told about the books he had seen and how 
much it would mean to him if he could own them. By 
return mail Dr. Myers sent money enough to buy them. 

With this money in his hands, he could think of so many 
other things he wanted as well. The uniform he wore was 
beginning to look shabby. He really needed a new one, 
made of black wool and trimmed in brass buttons with 
the initial of his school. He was quite a handsome youth, 
with dark, flashing eyes and a proud tilt to his head. Even 
the old uniform, shabby as it was, looked well on him with 
its high collar and the white band showing above. He 
kept it brushed and neatly pressed, for he was fastidious 
in his appearance. He wore his hair with a parting in the 
middle at that time, instead of in the Japanese style, 
combed from the crown. 

The temptation was too great. He went to a tailor and 
was measured for a new uniform. After it was flnished and 
delivered, he tried it on, but it was never to bring him the 
pleasure he had expected. The very sight of it now filled 
him with remorse. What had he done, he asked himself. 
How could he have dreamed of deceiving the closest 
fnend he had. He was tortured by his conscience and he 
knew he would never rest until he had confessed every¬ 
thing to Dr. Myers. Again he composed letters in his 
head, but this was something that could not be put in 
writing. He must talk with him face to face, and explain 
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what he had done. Impulsively he left the school without 
telling anyone where he was going, and took a train for 
Tokushima. 

When he failed to show up for his classes, his friends 
became worried. They searched for him in the dormitory, 
and unable to find him, they talked among themselves, 
wondering what had happened. It was not until several 
days later that he appeared, but a change had come over 
him that was immediately noticeable. 

The money had been meant for liim to spend on some¬ 
thing he wanted very much. Dr. Myers was no doubt 
surprised that he had been so repentant. But even after 
Toyohiko had returned to school with the assurance of 
forgiveness, he could take no pleasure in his new uniform. 
From that time on he lost interest in his appearance. 

There may have been signs of failing health even then, 
but an active youth of seventeen would brush them 
impatiently aside. There was too much to be done. He 
had no time for sickness. He started writing articles 
defending his attitude toward peace and non-resistance. 
He was an eloquent speaker, and in spite of his youthful 
appearance, he could hold his audience and command 
respect. As a theological student he practised giving 
sermons and leading prayer meetings. There were times 
when he felt his subject so deeply that the words came 
pouring forth in torrents as if his thoughts were running 
away with him. 

It was not through lack of patriotism that he felt as he 
did about peace, even while his country was still at war. 
He had an intense love for Japan and he was impatient 
with anything but the best for it. He was Just as impatient 
with the followers of Christianity when they fell short of 
his ideal for them. 

One Sunday morning he saw a group of people on their 
way to church, dressed in their finest clothes. He thought 
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of them sitting smugly in their pews for the hour of 
services; then returning smugly to their homes, as if 
religion were nothing more than that. Were they any 
more spiritual now than when, in their former religious 
belief, they had knelt in meditation before the family 
shrine? Did they give any more thought now than they 
had then to the poor and hungry in their midst ? 

Once, without stopping to think about what he was 
doing, he rushed in front of the people on their way to 
church, blocked their path, and delivered a sermon to 
them then and there, comparing them to the Pharisees of 
old. The pastor of the church came out and tried to quiet 
him. He had a friendly feeling for this ardent young man, 
and sympathized with many of his ideals, but he could do 
nothing with him then. Toyohiko went on with what he 
had to say. 

“Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
you are like whitewashed tombs, which outwardly appear 
beautiful, but within they are full of dead men’s bones 
and all uncleanness. So you also outwardly appear 
righteous to men, but within you are full of hypocrisy 
and iniquity.” 

He protested also against a religion of imposing build¬ 
ings. It was, he said, a heartbreaking affair. The soul’s 
cast-off shell, he called it. How much better to have a 
religion which built men instead of temples. 

“I reject everything connected with the religions of 
imposing architecture,” he later wrote. “Well would it be 
if the world’s churches and temples were razed to the 
ground. Then, possibly, we would understand what true 
religion means. It is something that should be with us in 
the bedroom, the study, the street, the factory, on our 
holidays, when we labour, at our meals. Yes, even while 
we sleep.” 

It was at that time that he began to look around him 
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and see the misery of the poor and homeless ones of his 
country. In a shed on the campus he happened upon a 
beggar who was living there with his family, seeking 
shelter against the cold. They were like sheep huddled 
together to keep warm, and the food they had was 
scarcely enough to satisfy their hunger. Toyohiko had little 
appetite for the food served in the dining hall that evening, 
and when he returned to his dormitory room, warmed by 
the charcoal ashes in a bowl, his thoughts kept going 
back to the beggar’s family in the shed. 

He seldom wore his Western clothes now. Only when it 
was necessary would he wear even the school uniform that 
had cost him so much remorse. Instead, he was content 
with a simple cotton kimono and the hakama, wide 
Japanese pleated trousers tied with a narrow sash. The 
sister of one of the professors, seeing him wear the same 
costume day after day, made a new cotton kimono for 
him. Toyohiko’s eyes shone with delight when she gave it 
to him. 

“Thank you,” he said with a bow. “Thank you very 
much.” 

The next day, however, he appeared in the same 
clothes he had been wearing all along. Several days 
passed and still he did not show himself in the new 
kimono, until at last the woman asked him why he would 
not wear it. A look of embarrassment crossed Toyohiko’s 
face, and he hesitated before answering her. 

“Please don’t ask me,” he murmured. “I’d rather not 
talk about it.” 

She might have guessed what had happened, for she 
made him still another kimono to take its place. That too 
went the way of the first, and, if she had passed the shed 
on the campus, she would have seen two of the beggar’s 
children comfortably wrapped in the kimonos she had 
made. 
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It was one thing to study books on theology and philo¬ 
sophy, but it was quite another thing to put such theories 
into practice. Kagawa’s fellow-students scarcely knew 
what to make of him at times. In a way they could respect 
one who insisted upon living up to his ide^s, but on one 
occasion they decided that even this could go too far. 

One evening they noticed a terrible odour in the 
dormitory. It was so bad that it kept them from their 
studies, yet they could not decide just what it was. As 
they walked along the halls investigating, they discovered 
it was strongest at the door of Toyohiko’s room. They 
called out to him, but there was no answer, and the 
mystery deepened. 

“Kagawa San.” They knocked and still he did not 
reply. 

A few of the bolder ones opened the door and went in. 
They saw the bookshelf made of orange crates, with a 
curtain covering it. Whatever was causing the smell was 
obviously in there. Cautiously one of the students lifted 
the curtain and there they saw about the dirtiest, most 
miserable looking mongrel pup they had ever beheld. 
The animal opened its eyes and looked at them wearily; 
then closed them again, still ignoring an untouched bowl 
of food that had been placed before it. 

As the boys stood there, wondering what to do, 
Toyohiko came into the room with a botde of milk he 
had gone out to buy. His classmates turned upon him 
furiously. What did he mean bringing such a sickly, 
mangy animal into the building? If he had to have a dog, 
in heaven’s name, couldn’t he have found something 
better than that! 

“Anybody will take in a healthy, handsome dog,” 
Toyohiko answered. “But this little fellow, nobody 
wanted.” 

He knelt down and tenderly tried to coax the animal 
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into drinking the milk. The students felt a certain amount 
of sympathy in spite of themselves, and they decided to 
leave him alone for the time being. But that did not keep 
them from returning the first chance they had, when he 
was out of the room, and quietly removing the dog. 
Afterward when they saw young Kagawa wandering up 
and down the valley and over the campus grounds, they 
knew he was searching for his lost dog. But even to this 
day, the men who were his fellow students at that time 
have not told what happened to it. 

At the end of his second year at the seminary in Tokyo, 
young Kagawa could no longer fight back his illness. He 
was still brimming over with mental energy and plans 
for the things he wanted to do, but his body would not 
respond. He felt tired and feverish all the time. A letter 
came from Dr. Myers saying that a new seminary would 
be opening at Kobe that autumn, and as soon as the school 
term was over, Toyohiko went down to enrol there. 
Perhaps he would feel better in the part of Japan that 
was home to him. 

The Russian-Japanese war had ended some time before, 
and the surviving soldiers had returned. Arches of 
greenery had been put up over the streets in the line of 
parade, and the temple courts were decorated to welcome 
the heroes* return. There were gifts of sweet cakes and 
cigarettes and cotton towels with poems printed on them 
praising them for their bravery. But the returning soldiers 
scarcely glanced at these things, nor did they look at the 
flags and decorations in their honour. It was hard to 
realize these were the same boyish, eager youths who had 
marched away a year or so before in smart new uniforms, 
feeling their greatest honour would be to die for their 
Emperor. Now they were more like the scarecrows one secs 
in a rice-field, and there was a grimness in their sun-bumed 
faces that showed a knowledge far beyond their years. 
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The Emperor wrote a poem to those who had not 
returned. 


The souls of heroes whose bones lie bleaching 
On foreign shores 
Have even now relumed. 

The people of Japan had been told only of victories 
won. I'he nation had fought against a great Western 
power and had conquered without the loss of a single 
battle. But nothing had been said about how much each 
victory had cost in men and property. A hundred and 
fifty thousand men had died to give Japan her victory. 
Out of one whole regiment, only four survived to march 
in the parade of triumph. 

Buddha had said: “If a man conquer in battle a 
thousand times a thousand, and another conquer himself, 
he who conquers himself is the greatest of conquerors.” 

Japan at that time, as w'ell as all the other nations 
reaching out for power, might have given some thought 
to those words. 

The peace conference was held in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, with President Theodore Roosevelt mediat¬ 
ing. There it was brought out even more forcibly just 
how severe the drain had been economically and finan¬ 
cially, as well as in manpower. Japan made heavy 
demands and Russia, knowing that country’s heavy 
losses, protested them one by one. In the end each side 
had to give in and make concessions. 

There were angry demonstrations when news came to 
Japan of the terms of peace. The people had been led to 
expect payment for the total cost of the war, and now they 
learned that there would be no war indemnity whatever. 
Korea was turned over to Japan, but both Russia and 
Japan had to agree to withdraw from the Chinese territory 
of Manchuria. 
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No one blamed the Emperor. Stories were told now of 
how he had even tried to avoid the war. “You can resign 
if things don’t go right,” he had said to his ministers. “But 
an Emperor cannot resign.” All during the war he wore 
the uniform of a soldier, ate only the kind of food the 
soldiers ate, and gave up his Western bed to sleep on the 
floor. But however blameless he was, his advisers were 
held responsible, and the people demanded their resigna¬ 
tions. Even the newspaper that had supported them was 
attacked by mobs of armed men and the offlccs were not 
only raided, but were burned as well. Martial law had to 
be proclaimed in Tokyo until the people were quieted. 

Discussions and demonstrations went on throughout 
the country for a long time. A meeting was held in the 
theatre of a Ashing village near Kobe to discuss the terms 
of the peace treaty. The Constitution party and the 
opposition started out to debate the question but it grew 
into much more than a debate. There were angry shouts 
and even more violent replies. Daggers were drawn, when 
suddenly in the midst of the turmoil, Toyohiko Kagawa 
jumped up on the platform, his dark eyes snapping in 
excitement. 

“Friends,” he shouted, “aren’t you brothers of the 
same blood? Why must you flght each other?” 

The men stopped their quarrelling at the sound of his 
voice. They turned and saw a slender, pale young student, 
unknown to most of them. But his worth held their interest. 

“Perhaps the terms of the treaty were wrong,” he 
went on. “But the people who rioted and set Are to the 
buildings in Tokyo were wrong also. We must face the 
fact that we have barely won the war. When we think of 
the men we’ve lost and the millions of yen wasted, it’s 
time we gave up our ideals of war.” 

The police who had been notifled that a riot was going 
on at the theatre came rushing to the scene. Instead of the 
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fighting they expected, they found the audience quietly 
listening and applauding a student, younger than any 
of them there, who talked to them of peace and forgiveness 
and brotherly love. 

The news spread quickly over the city, but it was 
received with mixed feelings. The following Sunday, an 
elder of the church which young Kagawa attended came 
up and reproached him for what he had done. It was not 
seemly, he said, for one studying for the ministry to make 
a speech in a public theatre. Toyohiko listened in silence 
until the man had finished what he had to say. Then he 
walked away, never to return to that church again. 

At that time he was living in a small inn, waiting for 
the school term to open at the new seminary. He started 
going to another church and before long he was working 
as the pastor’s assistant. But Toyohiko Kagawa was not 
content to talk only from a pulpit. Like the prophets of 
old, he had a burning desire to take his message to every¬ 
one who would listen. 

There was a bridge called the Higurashi, meaning the 
Singing Cicada, which crossed the River Ikuta in Kobe. 
But some called it the Hand-to-Mouth Bridge, for when 
one crossed over to the far side, one stepped into the 
worst slums of all Japan. The sight never failed to appal 
the sensitive Toyohiko, but in spite of himself his steps 
often led in that direction. He walked along the narrow 
alleys lined on each side with miserable hovels, built one 
against the other. They were so dilapidated it would 
seem a puff of wind was enough to send them tumbling 
down. There people lived, ragged and half-starved, 
crowded like animals in rooms no more than six feet 
square. 

These were the unfortunate ones, the people on the 
other side of the bridge said. They had committed some 
wicked deed or made some great mistake in a former life 
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and now for this lifetime they must pay for it. And there 
was nothing anybody could do about it, for that was their 
fate. But Toyohiko felt a kinship with all the homeless 
and unloved of the world. 

“I tell you God is love,” he said one evening as he stood 
preaching on the street comer in a drizzling rain. “And 
I will go on saying God is love until I fall.” 

He had felt feverish even before he started out, but he 
stubbornly refused to give in to sickness. Now a dizziness 
came over him and everything turned dark before his 
eyes. He thought he would surely fall even as he said the 
w’ords. The people who had gathered to listen now stared 
in curiosity as he started back toward the bridge with 
slow, unsteady steps. Somehow he managed to make his 
way to his room and a doctor was called. Toyohiko was 
told that he had tubercular pneumonia, and the serious 
expression on the doctor’s face showed plainly that he 
thought there was little hope of recovery. 

The pastor of the church took him into his home where 
he could have the care he needed, and there he lay 
hovering between life and death. On the third day the 
friends he had made in Kobe had gathered around his 
pallet bed. Dr. Myers was there also, for they thought the 
end was near. 

The fever was so high that Toyohiko Kagawa lay in a 
semi-conscious state, his eyes on the light of the setting 
sun which was reflected on a pillar of the alcove in the 
room. Even as twilight came and the rest of the room was 
in a growing darkness, the pillar still seemed to hold that 
glow of light. With his eyes never leaving it, he felt under 
some hypnotic spell. It seemed that he was lifted up and 
floating in the air, though he was aware that his body had 
not moved from where he lay. A strange feeling came over 
him. It was so profound, so blissful, as if he were in some 
divine presence, even as if God were holding him by the 
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hand. Suddenly he found that he no longer had to 
struggle for breath. His fever went down and his pulse 
began to beat normally again. 

It took some time for strength to come back enough for 
him to be up on his feet again. He must leave this house 
of his friend, he thought, for he did not want to risk 
giving his disease to the children of the family. He tried 
to take up his life where he had left off. The Kobe 
Seminary was opened and he enrolled, and he went back 
to the slums across the river. A week later he was forced 
to give up again. This time Dr. Myers had him put in a 
hospital where he was kept in bed for four months. It was 
like an eternity to one who had been active all his life, 
and often he rebelled at having to lie so still. As soon as 
he was strong enough he left the hospital and went off 
to a little fishing village, where he could live alone and 
try to cure himself. 



Our love widens until it includes not only all humanity, but 
created things as well. That which is useless from the standpoint 
of a part may be quite essential from the standpoint of a whole. 

Meditations on the Cross 


Chapter Four 


In January, after the long New Year holidays were over, 
Toyohiko Kagawa went to Gamagori, a little fishing 
village on Atzumi Bay. There he found an old abandoned 
hut which he was able to rent for two yen, or fifty cents, a 
month. It was small and shabby, like some battered doll 
house that had been played with and carelessly thrown 
away. But from its sliding windows there was a magni¬ 
ficent view of the bay and the long, low ridge of the 
peninsula in the distance. And on clear days he could 
look out from the passage-way on the other side and see 
the distant mountains, rising serene and mysterious above 
a bank of clouds. 

Even in the finest Japanese homes, the rooms arc un¬ 
cluttered. There are no heavy chairs or tables or beds. 
Nothing is used that will take the eye away from the centre 
of attention, a scroll painting, a flower arrangement, or 
a rare and ancient incense burner in an alcove shrine. 
But this hut had nothing more than the bare floors and 
walls, and a dark neglected Buddhist altar in a cupboard. 

Toyohiko bought thin matting to cover the floor, and 
at night he spread coarse straw mats over this for his bed. 
He made a table out of three wooden crates, and a fourth 
crate he used as a chair. He kept everything he needed 
close by so he would not have to exert himself. There were 
books within reach, and he could stretch out from where 
he sat reading or writing, and cook and eat his meals. 

58 
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His charcoal box was on one side, and on the other he 
kept the bowl-like charcoal heater where a small kettle 
of water bubbled and hummed softly. There was an 
earthenware pot on the floor beside him to brew tea when 
he wanted it, and there was a cooking pot as well. The 
rice chest and water bucket were in the passage-way, also 
within easy reach. Sometimes, as a special treat, he had 
bean curds with his rice, but that was a luxury he could 
not often afford. 

He thought of himself as Robinson Crusoe living alone 
by the sea. A stray dog came wandering up to his cabin 
and he took it in. Then a cat approached, warily at first, 
but it was not long before she too was at home there, 
curling up in the warmest spot beside the charcoal 
burner. Even the spiders in the room were company for 
him. He counted five of them and he watched them spin 
their webs in intricate designs and lie in wait for flying 
insects. Once a snake crawled into the cupboard altar 
and he let it stay there, for it too was a companion in his 
solitude. And there was always the sea in its many chang¬ 
ing moods to take away his loneliness. It was never the 
same. In the countless centuries that had passed, no two 
waves had ever been alike as no two snowflakes are alike. 

There were times when the sea was as calm and gende 
as a household pet. The waves lapped playfully, one after 
the other, on the beach, like cats’ paws stretching half¬ 
heartedly to play with a string. And the sound it made 
was like a contented purr. The colours of the sea and sky 
and the distant land were of the same soft blue, so that 
one melted into the other and the world seemed to have 
no end. 

Toyohiko curled his fingers to make a little ring 
through which he looked out at the setting sun, and he 
could see its rays emerging from it like a multitude of 
rainbows. The thought came to him that they were 
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shining down from a distance of ninety-three million 
miles. The sails of the returning fishing boats caught their 
reflection and they were like wings of golden butterflies 
gliding over the water. He had read somewhere that in 
outer space the air was a deep purple. How beautiful it 
must be up there! And how mysterious! It was good, 
after all, to be alive. More than ever he wanted to be well 
again, and active as he had once been. 

At other times the sea darkened and muttered like an 
aroused and angry monster. The sky turned blue-black 
and the black waves writhed and twisted, towering up, 
then crumbling with a raging bellow, spitting the white 
foam high in the air. 

The old proverb that life is like a boat floating on a sea 
did not appeal to Toyohiko at that time. He compared it 
more to a tumbling billow. If one sprang high on the 
horizon, the clouds would still be far away and heaven 
as far. And when the wind subsided, one would have to 
be satisfied with the same old horizon. 

It is small wonder that men who go to sea hold it in 
such awe and surround it with superstition. Young 
Kagawa saw the fishermen of the village start out in their 
boats in early morning, their lean bodies tanned to deep 
shades of bronze by water and sun. And at night he saw 
the lantern lights shining through the sliding paper 
windows of the cottages where the wives waited silently 
for the men’s return. 

The spirits of those who drown at sea still linger forever 
there, the fishermen say. Honourable ghosts, they call 
them. They can hear their voices shouting as the breakers 
roar and they see their movements in the leaping of the 
waves and the swaying of the tides. Sea goblins live there 
also, the fishermen believe, and in times of storm they 
stretch out long fingers to drag a sailor overboard, down 
in the undertow. 
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The passing of time was marked by the ebb and flow of 
the tide and by the men going off to sea and their return, 
and by the festivals that came with the seasons. 

On Setsubun, the last day of winter by the old calendar, 
when the buds were swelling on the plum branches and 
the earth began to stir with new life, a bowl of roasted 
soyabeans was placed at every household shrine to be 
scattered in the evening. 

*‘Oniwa-soto/ Fukuwa-uchi!” 

The words were shouted merrily by grown-ups as well 
as children while the head of the house threw the beans 
first outside the door, then inside, in all the comers of 
the rooms. 

“Misfortune outside! Good luck inside!” 

At the entrance of many of the cottages there hung a 
sprig of holly with its red berries and prickly leaves and 
fastened to it was the head of a dried sardine so fright¬ 
ful in appearance it was enough to turn any evil spirit 
away. 

The people of the village had come to accept this frail 
young man as one of them, but there were no close 
friendships formed. The thought that his disease might 
be contagious to those who came too near kept Toyohiko 
away from them. He was like one who stood aside, look¬ 
ing on from a distance at a life he could not share. He 
watched the fishermen come in with their catch, bringing 
fish of all kinds. There were bream, sole, carp, shark, and 
a crab with fantastically long legs that reminded him of 
the crabs he had chased as a child in Kobe. When the 
catch was good, he saw the men go off to the Shinto 
shrine to offer prayers of thanks. 

There were bows of friendly greeting as the people 
passed his cottage, straw-sandalled fishermen or their 
wives with small babies on their backs and older children 
tugging at their heeb. He knew many by name and he 
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felt a certain comfort at the echo of their footsteps passing 
by. But for companionship there were only the dog and 
the cat and the five spiders on the wall, and the snake in 
the shrine. 

Old dreams stirred restlessly in Toyohiko’s mind. He 
was twenty then, but even in that short time there had 
been so many changes. There were the first faint memories 
of his early home in Kobe with the four brief years of 
security in the warmth of his parents’ love. Then there 
were the growing years in the big house on the farm with 
his stepmother and her mother, and his schooldays at 
Tokushima, first under the guardianship of his older 
brother and later of his uncle. 

A book about these changing years began to form in 
his mind. He had no paper on which to write so he used 
pages torn from old magazines, and made heavy brush 
strokes across the printed lines. 

“There is a place near Shirokane in Shiba, Tokyo, where 
three valleys meet. There everything is fresh and green; 
only in the shady places of the ravine where last year’s 
rice stubs have not been ploughed up, is the ground bare.” 

This was in walking distance from the Meiji Seminary. 
It was almost as if he were there now, so clearly could he 
see it in his mind. Often he had gone there to lie in the 
grass and read. Sometimes a companion joined him and 
there would be serious discussions and dreams of the 
future. 

All the unhappiness and the struggles of his early years 
went into his story. He wrote of Tokushima and of his 
older brother and the uncle, and both merged into one 
person in the book. He wrote also of the farm, and of the 
two women and his sister who lived there. When he was 
a child his favourite story was one that was often sung 
and acted in the village dances. It was about a little girl 
who left the home of her stepmother and went off to 
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search for her real mother. He could dream then of 
leaving the home of his own stepmother and going off in 
search of happiness. 

Looking back on a small child’s sorrows now, he could 
find, in spite of himself, pleasant memories also creeping 
in. He thought of the Bon Festival when they went on a 
picnic on the river, and he remembered the strolling 
players he once loved to watch, and the wandering 
pilgrims on their way to the shrines, with large straw hats 
covering their faces so that none could see whether they 
were of low or high birth. There had been an indescrib¬ 
able beauty in early spring when the birds returned to 
build their nests and the grasses by the river bank were 
newly green, and he wrote of that also. 

“Now in the warmth of spring the reeds had burst out 
in all colours; you could hear the larks singing. About a 
mile beyond there was a very large dyke and as far as 
that there were nothing but barley fields where barley was 
ripening well. Below the dyke blue water ran, and above 
a large nettle tree looking inexpressively beautiful with 
its buds unfolding.” 

He gave the book the title Like a Dove^ from the passage: 
“Wise as a serpent, gentle as a dove.” 

“I have faith in my novel,” he wrote in his journal at 
that time. “But I am also in breathless suspense wondering 
if I may not be misunderstood.” 

It had been written in fiction form, but in it he had 
given expression to all the emotions of his youth, his 
yearnings and his frustrations, outbursts of rage and 
temper and the quiet, contented moments that he 
remembered. It was a realistic novel, written at a time 
when other authors were looking back to a more romantic 
past and closing their eyes to the everyday world about 
them. 

When the novel was finished, Toyohiko copied it out on 
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clean paper, and put it in proper shape to submit to a 
publisher. 

“If only the publication of my novel could be arranged,” 
he wrote again in his journal, “I should be able to feel 
more at ease.” 

By April he felt strong enough to take the train journey 
to Tokyo. It was good to be with friends again after so 
long a time alone. Some of his classmates of the Meiji 
Seminary gave a party for him, and he felt that he could 
never have enough of companionship, with the conversa¬ 
tion and the exchange of ideas. He had been silent for 
too many months. But a cruel disappointment was wjiiting 
for him. His manuscript came back with a note enclosed 
which read: “You should keep this in the bottom of a 
drawer until you have had more experience.” 

Toyohiko returned to his litde hut in the fishing village. 
More experience! Hadn’t he already seen more of life in 
his twenty years than many an old man grey and stooped 
with age ? There were times even now when his fever rose 
and he could only lie on his straw mat waiting for strength 
to return. Sometimes he wondered whether there was 
much life ahead for him after all. He put his novel aside 
and wrote out his despair in poems and in his journal. 

My heart is yet far, far from love 
Above me shines the misty moon 
Across the silent sea. 

During the periods when the fever and fatigue left him, 
he felt there was nothing he could not do if he once made 
up his mind to it. He saw Mt. Fuji in the distance rising 
out of the mist like an immense fan hanging down from 
the sky. It seemed at times to come so close that he was 
sure he could climb up to the top and come down again 
without once feeling tired. Once he did start out on a 
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hike, but he soon learned that he must not overtax him¬ 
self if he wanted to recover from his illness. 

As the days grew warm he went out to swim in the sea, 
and sometimes there were trips in the fishing boats with 
the men of the village. Dressed in a thin cotton kimono, 
he walked about the streets of Gamagori or along the 
water’s edge, feeling a gradual return of strength. 

On a July night when the Weaver Star met the Herds¬ 
man Star across the Milky Way, known as the River of 
Heaven, little girls had their village festival. They watched 
the skies eagerly, hoping for a clear night, for if it rained, 
the River of Heaven would be too wide to cross. But if no 
clouds were there to hide the stars, the crows and magpies 
formed a bridge and the husband and wife, separated 
during all the rest of the year, could meet on that one 
night. It was a time for dancing and for writing poems 
which were fastened to bamboo branches so the Weaver 
goddess would give them her skill in weaving and sewing, 
and bring them a happy marriage. 

This was a festival for only the girls of a family, but 
seven days later there was the Bon Festival in which 
everybody joined—not only the living, but the ghosts of 
those who had passed on as well. This was the time of the 
year when the dead came back to spend three days with 
their kin, it was believed. There were preparations for 
feasts and celebrations such zus would be made for anyone 
returning home from a journey far away. 

The sea was always rough at that time, the old men said. 
Even if the sun shone in a cloudless sky and the day was 
fair, they were sure they could hear the rumblings 
beneath the waves. That meant that the souls of all the 
drowned came rising up from the bottom of the sea to 
join their families waiting for them. 

In the village of Awa, the people often met outside the 
mayor’s home to celebrate. Some of the young men beat 
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the drum while others danced to the god Jizo. With their 
straw capes and their woven straw hats shaped like the 
mountain Fuji, they moved slowly and sedately to the 
rhythm of the drums, raising their feet, then stamping 
them hard upon the earth. Flickering shadows cast by 
the lantern light also seemed to be taking part in the 
dance. 

Oh see^ the day is dawning 

And the temple bell rings out. 

When Toyohiko was a child he had tried to chant the 
songs with the older boys to the tune of a samisen^ but he 
could never throw his voice the way they did, and he had 
not known how to keep time with the music. Once he 
had been given a fan as a consolation prize. Now, looking 
back on it he could smile, but at the time he had been as 
serious as the oldest of the men. 

On the fourth day lighted paper lanterns were launched 
on little floats to send the dead back on their way. In Awa 
they were sent down the River Yoshino but here in 
the fishing village they were launched on the bay to 
drift out to sea. Not a boat dared leave its harbour on 
that day, and if one happened to be caught out, it made 
for shore as fast as possible. The people standing along the 
beach called out Sayonara, bidding the dead good-bye 
until another year. They listened to the murmuring 
sound like ghostly voices faintly answering Sayonara^ and 
in the shimmering reflection of the many lighted lanterns 
they seemed to see faces of returning ghosts looking back 
at them for one last glance. 

There must have been moments of loneliness for 
Toyohiko Kagawa when he felt himself no longer a part 
of the folkways and ancient beliefs of his people. When 
the summer was at its hottest. Dr. Myers came down to 
spend his four days’ vacation, and not until then had the 
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youth realized how much he missed companionship. 
Except for his brief visit to Tokyo in the spring where he 
had seen his former classmates, there had been no one to 
talk with about the things that interested him. Then he 
looked around at his one poor room with packing boxes 
for furniture and coarse straw mats to roll down at night 
for a bed. How could he ask the Sensei Dr. Myers to share 
this kind of life ? 

“Aren’t you afraid to stay here,” he asked, “with my 
disease contagious as it is?” 

“Man’s love for his fellow-man is even more con¬ 
tagious,” Dr. Myers replied. 

His words so impressed young Kagawa that he made 
up his mind, when he was strong again and through with 
school, to go out to the unloved and unwanted of his 
country and offer them the kind of love they needed. 

In autumn of that year he was able to return to Kobe 
and register at the seminary. He was given a room to 
himself in the dormitory, for he was not considered entirely 
cured, but he found company in the few loyal friendships 
formed with other students. There was so much time to 
be made up, and now all the burning intensity he had had 
before his illness came back to him. 

“I will learn German,” he wrote in his journal, “if I 
have to study the whole day from morning till night.” 

For days at a time the pages in his journal were filled 
with his study of German, as if that had crowded all other 
thoughts from his mind. 

“German! German! German!” 

“Stayed up till two-thirty this morning to study German 
literature,” he wrote. 

He took up mathematics with the same single-minded 
purpose. He was never one to do a thing halfway. He had 
to put his whole being into whatever he undertook. 
Professor Aoki, one of his teachers, owned two complete 
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sets of the Japanese Encyclopedia. Often Toyohiko lingered 
in the room and gazed longingly at the volumes. 

“Kagawa San, you can have one of those sets of 
volumes to keep, if you promise first to read through them 
all from beginning to end,” Professor Aoki said to him. 

When the professor saw that he was well on his way to 
accomplishing this, he gave him the books, as pleased as 
his student over his method of earning them. 

Professor Aoki was a favourite of many of the students. 
He had a way of teaching the Bible that made the men of 
old seem to come alive to his listeners. 

Raise a song and sound the timbrel^ 

The sweet lyre with the harp. 

Blow the trumpet at the new moon^ 

At the full moon on our feast day. 

The psalms were chanted in the ancient way, to the 
sound of cymbals, gong, and flute, and the students found 
more meaning in them than if they had been recited by 
rote. 

The voice of the Lord breaks the cedars 
The Lord breaks the cedars of Lebanon. 

As they sang the words, they were taken back three 
thousand years and half a world away. It was like being 
in Jerusalem, in the cedar hails of David the King, singing 
to the music of his harp. They raised their voices louder 
as they went on witn the psalm. 

The voice of the Lord makes the oaks to whirl 

And strips the forest bare. 

And in his temple all cry ^^GloryT'" 

Some of the other teachers looked on with envy at 
Professor Aoki’s popularity and the students’ enthusiasm 
for his courses. One especially began to cause trouble so 
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that it led eventually to the Professor’s dismissal. The 
students rose up in protest. Not one attended the class of 
the man who had caused the trouble. 

Kagawa, impetuous and always quick to challenge in 
the cause of justice, was one of the leaders. He, with four 
other boys, was called up before the acting president and 
faculty. They were to be expelled, they were told, for 
their part in the rebellion. The acting president gave them 
a severe lecture; then he bowed his head for a short 
prayer before dismissing them. When that was over, he 
held out his hand to bid the students good-bye. Toyohiko 
kept his hand at his side when his time came and refused 
to take his leave with a gesture which implied friendship. 

‘T do not believe in empty handshakes,” he said. Then 
he went on to plead for his fellow-students. “Isn’t 
Christianity a religion of love ? A school that teaches love 
should guide a mistaken student. God does not abandon 
us. Why should a seminary turn us out?” 

They could let him go if they wanted, he went on to 
say. But he pleaded for the other boys, asking that they 
be taken back. 

The head of the school could scarcely find an answer to 
this. He must have seen some justice in the words for, 
when Dr. Myers came to intervene, all five students, 
including Kagawa, were reinstated. 

Toyohiko took up the work that he had been doing 
before his illness as assistant to the pastor. He also went 
back to preach in the slums across the bridge of the 
Singing Cicada. Each evening when he returned to his 
comfortable room in the dormitory, he was haunted by 
the faces of the people across the bridge. He could see 
them again in his mind, the ragged, dirty-faced children, 
their dark eyes shyly following his every movement. He 
thought of the old people also, frail and stooped, with their 
expressions of hopeless despair. And there were the 
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thieves, the outcasts, the drunkards. He grieved over them 
and the kind of lives they lived. Was this the best that 
mankind could do, he asked himself. If that was so, then 
it would have been better to have stayed on as monkeys in 
a jungle. Where was the love the churches preached? 
Was there no one to offer compassion and help to those 
who needed it most ? 

He had made his vow at Gamagori that his life would 
be devoted to helping his fellow men, and he was im¬ 
patient to start doing so at once. He would not wait until 
he was through with school. He would not wait even until 
he was completely cured. He still had times of fever and 
weakness that kept him in bed, and he sometimes 
wondered if he would live long enough to finish school. 
Whatever time he had left for living, whether it was much 
or little, he decided to spend in the service of his fellow- 
men. And to do it best, he must go and live among them. 

He heard of a house across the bridge that he could rent. 
An ex-convict who often listened to his sermons told 
him of it. 

“You can get it cheap,” the man said. “Nobody’s lived 
there for years, because it’s haunted. A man was killed 
there a long time ago and his ghost still comes back every 
night.” 

On Christmas Eve, in the year 1909, Toyohiko Kagawa 
once more gathered up all his belongings and moved. He 
piled his roll of bedding, a wicker basket that held his 
clothes, his books and a bamboo bookcase into a hand 
cart. The ex-convict pulled the cart and Toyohiko pushed 
until they reached the haunted house in the slums, and 
there he moved in and made it his home. 



God dwells among the lowliest of men. He sits on the dust heap 
among the prison convicts. He is with the juvenile delinquents^ He 
stands at the door begging bread. He throngs with the beggars at 
the place of alms. He w among the sick, and with the unem¬ 
ployed in front of the free employment bureau. 

Kagavva 


Chapter Five 


The house in the slums had two rooms, but both were 
so small one could scarcely turn around in them. It was 
the second of a row of houses, all exactly alike, along 
an alley that was not much wider than a sidewalk. 
People were living crowded together in all the houses 
surrounding it, sometimes as many as nine in a room 
measuring only six by nine feet. They came out of door¬ 
ways to stare in amazement at this slender, pale young 
student who had dared to come and live in the haunted 
house. 

Kagawa gave them a friendly bow. How pretty the 
children were beneath their layers of dirt, he thought. As 
he smiled down at them he saw the slow, shy smiles light 
up their faces in response. But there was something of 
fear there also for they had heard the grown-ups talk. 
What would happen to this man during the night ? 
Would the ghost come at the still hour of the Ox and 
take out his vengeance upon him ? 

At the mat-maker’s shop, Toyohiko bought three 
second-hand mats to cover the floor of the front room, 
and he bought second-hand sliding paper doors for privacy. 
There was no money left for a lantern, so when darkness 
came he spread his bedding on the floor and lay down to 
sleep. Surely, if the ghost did walk, he would come this 
night. 

Thoughts came crowding into Toyohiko’s head as he 
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lay in the darkness. Although the people about him lived 
huddled in small rooms like ants in an ant hill, there was 
an intense loneliness about them. That, even more than 
their poverty, was the tragedy of the slums, he decided— 
to be friendless and uncared-for in the midst of a crowd. 

There was the ex-convict who had told him of this 
vacant house and helped him move in. When he was a 
small baby his mother had thrown him on the ground, 
trying to kill him because he was not wanted. He lived in 
spite of this and grew up in his bitterness to become a 
thief. He had a method of setting fire to a house, and 
when all the neighbours rushed out to watch the burning, 
he would enter their homes and rob them, one by one. 
Fires spread quickly in Japan where little wooden houses 
are built, one close beside the other. Two hundred of 
these houses burned down one night because of one fire 
this man had started. He was caught and sent to prison 
for nine years. 

A pickpocket he met during his time there gave him a 
copy of the Bible. In it he read about a religion of love 
and it was this that brought a change in him. 

There were so many others like him in the slums, need¬ 
ing only to know that someone cared, Kagawa thought. 
He could feel close to them that night, as he lay listening 
to the street sounds. Somewhere a child was crying, per¬ 
haps from cold and hunger. A singing girl’s voice rose 
clear and piercing above the music of the koto she was 
playing. There were shouts of a drunken man and the 
unsteady echo of his footsteps on the street. The clatter 
of wooden sandals passing to and fro told him something 
of their wearers. Some hurried by and others came with 
the slow, dragging steps of men returning home from late 
hours of work. And there were some more weary still, 
those who had been out to look for work they could not 
find. 
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“Even as you do unto the least of these my brothers, 
you do also unto me.” 

The next morning, in the first light of dawn, Toyohiko 
Kagawa opened the sliding doors of his house and went to 
draw water from the outdoor hydrant. Twenty families 
shared this same hydrant with him, the ragpickers, 
garbage collectors, fortunetellers, gamblers, street vendors, 
beggars, and thieves. Those who were awake at that 
hour came up in curiosity, surprised to see him walk out 
of the haunted house unharmed. 

“Did you see anything during the night?” they asked. 
“Were there no strange noises at the hour of the Ox ?” 

They whispered among themselves. Surely this young 
man must have some supernatural power that could drive 
away a ghost which had been haunting a place so long. 

There were some in the slums who had not even such 
shelter as he had in his two poor rooms. The only places 
they called home were the streets and doorways where 
they curled up at night to sleep. One, who went by the 
name of Mr. Statue because he did nothing but stand on a 
street corner all day, waiting for someone to offer him a 
job, came to ask if he could share the house with Kagawa. 
A few days later another man appeared. He was a bean- 
curd vendor who had just been let out of prison where he 
had been sentenced for murder. He had not meant to 
kill, but when a drunken man overturned his whole day’s 
supply of bean curds, he could not help himself. In a rage 
of temper he had struck the man so hard that he was 
killed by the blow. 

“Now the man haunts me,” the bean-curd vendor said. 
“Every night since it happened, he comes to me in my 
dreams. You are able to drive away ghosts. Let me come 
here and live with you, so that kind of power will flow 
from you to me.” 

A third man came, covered with sores of some disease. 
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They made strange companions for the young seminary 
student when he came back each evening from his classes. 
The bean-curd peddler cried out in his dreams as soon 
as he drifted off to sleep, and young Kagawa had to take 
him by the hand to quiet him. The man with the sores 
grumbled about having his own sleep disturbed, but Mr. 
Statue slept calmly through it all, and he slept most of 
the day as well, now that he had a shelter over his 
head. 

“It’s best not to waste your energy if you don’t have 
food enough to eat,” he would say. 

Toyohiko agreed with Mr. Statue. It was not easy for 
him to go to his daily classes at the Kobe Seminary, and 
carry on his work of preaching in the slums. He had 
eleven yen a month from his scholarship and he found 
work as a chimney cleaner that brought him ten yen 
more. But even this, which added up to ten and a half 
dollars a month, was not enough to feed four men. They 
gave up having a noon meal, and they added more water 
to the rice for the other two. Sometimes there were dried 
plums to go with the rice, but nothing else. Red food 
and white, the colours on festive days to bring good health 
and happiness. But there was nothing festive in this poor 
fare. 

“Give us this day our daily bread,” took on a new 
meaning for Toyohiko now. 

A gift of five yen from a church friend gave them three 
meals a day of good, unwatered rice for a while. 

“Penniless and without food I can live,” Toyohiko 
wrote in a poem at that time. “Penniless I can share my 
rags. But I cannot bear to hear hungry children cry.” 

Gangsters and bullies came to this house in the slums, 
with threats and demands of money. Kagawa’s ideals of 
non-resistance were put to a severe test more than once 
when knives were drawn or drunken men overturned 
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the bowl of charcoal ashes used to warm the room. 
Beggars came too, asking for the very clothes he wore. 
He gave away one garment after another to those whose 
clothes were in poorer condition than his own, until he 
had nothing left but his school uniform and one thin 
cotton kimono. He wore that every day with wooden 
clogs and a towel tied around his head the way the 
labourers did. 

“There goes one of your friends, Kagawa San,” his 
classmates teased when they saw a beggar shuffling past 
the school grounds. 

Toyohiko could smile with them, for he knew that in 
spite of their jokes they had become sympathetic to what 
he was doing. Some of them even came down to the slums 
to help him. After all, it was true that the beggars of the 
Shinkawa slums were his friends. So were the drunkards, 
the gamblers, the thieves, and murderers. Even the bullies 
would rush to his defence if they thought anyone else 
meant to harm him. He had become Sensei to them, and 
underneath their savageness there was a certain kind of 
loyalty. 

Dr. Myers was interested in the work of his young 
protege, and gave him all the help he could. Also the 
church contributed something, and a few of the members 
came down to work, when they were needed, in the volun¬ 
teer Sunday School classes and at the parties for the 
children. Toyohiko began to earn a little more money, 
first by translating for an American teacher at a girls’ 
school in Kobe and later by conducting classes there 
himself. A house two doors away became vacant, and he 
rented that; then later he found that he could rent the 
two houses in between. By taking out the partitions he 
made one big hall, nine by thirty feet. This was used as 
a mission and a sleeping place as well, for the ever-growing 
household. 
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An old pipe-mender named Kishimoto, so bent over 
he could scarcely walk, came with his wife and asked if 
they could be taken in. They were both too old and feeble 
to earn enough to live on, and they had no one to look 
after them. Their only son was a wayward youth who 
had spent much time in prison. Toyohiko took them in 
and they soon made themselves at home with him. 
Mrs. Kishimoto’s father had been head retainer to a 
feudal lord during the time of Japan’s isolation. In spite 
of the ragged clothes she wore, there was something of 
the aristocrat about her, with her fair complexion, her 
courteous manner, and the well-bred way she had of 
speaking. Her husband was of lower birth, but he had 
acquired something of her manner also. He had been 
a ferryman on the River Oi, until he grew too old for 
that kind of work. Now even going out from door to 
door mending pipes was too much since he had had a 
heat stroke. 

**Ah so,” the old man mumbled as he puttered about 
the place as a grandfather in a family would. ‘‘Ah so.” 

He liked to have everything neat and clean and he 
was always picking up the broom or feather duster to 
sweep or brush away the soot and dirt that was constantly 
coming in. He was the first to get up in the morning and 
at four he lit the fire in the stove to cook the morning 
rice and soup. Then when the others awoke he folded 
up their bedding and put it neatly away in the cupboards 
behind the sliding doors. 

Old people who are alone and friendless, as well as 
children, should have love and attention. As a child 
needs a parent, so the old need a son or daughter, for it 
is important in Japan to feel there will be someone to say 
prayers when one is dead and to make offerings at the 
household shrine. And on the day in mid-summer when 
the dead are allowed to return, it is good to know someone 
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is waiting among the living to light the lanterns of 
welcome. 

“I have no one to bury me and say prayc-s for me when 
I die,” an old ragpicker said to Toyohiko one day. 

“Then I will be a son to you and do the things a son 
would do,” he promised her. 

She was past eighty and went by the name of Old 
Woman of the Cats because she kept as many as a dozen 
cats in her little six-foot-square room, sharing her meagre 
food with them. Her place was also said to be haunted 
because a man had hanged himself in one comer of the 
room, and she kept the cats to drive the ghosts away. 
She had a sweet face beneath the streaks of soot, and 
Toyohiko found himself often going out of his way to 
visit her. She earned her living picking things that 
could be sold out of trash boxes, and often she held back 
some little gift for the Smsei. 

“Here are some pretty coloured pictures I saved for 
you,” she said to him one day. 

One was a poster advertising a steamship company, 
one was an advertisement for a wine company, and one a 
small New Year calendar. Kagawa thanked her as if 
they had been precious gifts and he took them home 
where they added a touch of colour to his drab 
walls. 

The old woman’s small room was one of forty aU alike 
along a narrow alley. She was like a badger in its hole, 
sitting on the floor, surrounded by the cats that romped 
and played about the room, and the many things she 
had picked out of trash bins—bits of pottery, empty cans, 
broken dolls. The people of the slums were like these 
broken dolls, Kagawa thought. Broken china dolls. 

He tried to tidy her room and put it in some kind of 
order, but it was a hopeless task. TTie ceiling was covered 
with soot, and the plaster had fallen off, and under the 
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front of the house were charcoal bags which she sold 
from time to time. 

“Where is your bedding, Granny?” he asked. 

“There’s not any,” she answered simply. 

“Why not?” 

“The man across the way wanted to borrow it and I 
lent it to him. He must have lost his money gambling 
because he hasn’t brought it back.” 

There was no anger in her voice. She simply stated it 
as if it were nothing unusual for a neighbour to borrow 
her bedding and pawn it for money to gamble with. 
Surely this was the meaning of non-resistance that Tolstoy 
had in mind, Kagawa thought. He brought some cotton 
quilted bedding from his own place and gave it to her. 

“You’ll sleep better rolled up in this tonight,” he said. 

The old woman took it gratefully, and murmured with 
many little bows: “Oh, it’s too good for me. It’s too good 
for me.” 

Michi, Toyohiko’s stepmother, was alone now and she, 
too, needed someone to look after her. Her mother w^as 
dead and Ei had married and moved away. Michi came 
to Kobe where Toyohiko found a room for her close 
enough so she could have her meals with him and he 
could look after her needs. It could not have been easy 
for her, bom in a family of wealth and position, and 
having once been mistress of a large house and many 
servants, to come to the slums of Shinkawa in her old age 
and accept the kind of life her stepson was living. But 
there were no words of complaint from her. And as time 
passed, she began to show a contentment and serenity 
she had not known before. 

News came also from the two younger brothers who 
had been adopted into other families. One was now 
apprenticed to a rice merchant and the other to a big 
dealer in fertilizers. It was good, Toyohiko thought, that 
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they were learning the value of labour and were not 
growing up as idle sons of wealthy families. He found 
himself wishing the young boys he saw gathering around 
the street corners of Shinkawa could have the opportunity 
to become apprentices and learn some trade or profes¬ 
sion. The trouble was that even if someone took them 
in, they could not always be trusted in such positions. 

If there was ever to be any improvement in the slums, 
it would have to be through the children, Toyohiko 
thought. “Except a man be born again, he cannot enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” Here in the slums, children 
were more capable than grown-ups of being born again. 
Soon after he moved here, he started a Sunday School, 
and at the first meeting, seventy children came crowding 
into his small room, scuffling and shouting and making 
so much noise he could not make himself heard. They left 
their wooden sandals outside the door, but since they 
were old discarded ones, salvaged out of garbage heaps, 
few of the children recognized their own. There were 
quarrels and much tugging when they went out to claim 
them, and some walked off without any, not able to 
remember whether they had even worn sandals there or 
not. Later they had their meetings under the open sky in 
a vacant lot until the mission house was ready. 

A few of the bad boys of the neighbourhood gathered 
on the outside to make trouble for them. “Amen— 
Somen,” they shouted during prayers and when the 
children sang they parodied the words. One of the 
leaders was an orphan boy named Matsuzo, whose only 
home was in an overcrowded room with a family that 
cared little whether he came or went. He was of the Eta 
class, the outcasts of Japan. 

Like the untouchables of India, the people of this 
caste were so looked down upon, even by the lowest of 
slum dwellers, that their very name was an offensive 
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word to speak. One held up four fingers to signify the 
four legs of an animal, and that was enough to make it 
clear the word Eta was meant. This prejudice goes back 
so far that the reason for it is lost in history. But down 
through the centuries they have lived to themselves in 
isolated quarters; only certain trades have been open to 
them; they have had their own schools and have married 
only within their own class. 

In those days the people of higher caste simply shook 
their heads helplessly at their condition. It was because 
of some wicked deed committed during a former life¬ 
time, they believed, and now for atonement these people 
were back on earth as outcasts. But to Toyohiko Kagawa, 
the outcasts too were brothers. He felt compassion for 
Matsuzo, in spite of his behaviour. Perhaps, he thought, 
if the boy could feel there was someone interested in 
him, one who cared about the things he did, he could be 
kept from the life of crime he was now surely drifting into. 
He took Matsuzo into his home and bought new clothes 
to take the place of the old ones tom and caked with dirt. 

The boy had been allowed to choose his clothes him¬ 
self, and he would have only the best—a black kimono 
with the design of a crest on the back, the hakama^ and 
new sandals. A change came over him from the moment 
he put them on. There had been something savage in 
his face with his flat nose and crooked teeth when he had 
stood off and taunted the other children. Now he held 
his head proudly, for all the world as if he were the young 
master of some aristocratic family. He was no longer 
interested in his former companions, and was content 
even to start going to school. 

Through Matsuzo, a beggar woman, paralysed and 
helpless, was taken into the ever-growing household. 
He had seen her living in a chicken coop on a vacant 
piece of ground. Toyohiko had often passed the place. 
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but he had not dreamed a human being would be using 
such a shelter for a home. When he went inside, he was 
shocked at the sight before him. A flock of chickens there 
would have been kept cleaner than this woman lying on 
the dirt floor, untended and unable to move. 

The woman looked up gratefully to see that the Sensei, 
as she called him, had come to see her. He spoke to her 
gently, saying that he was there to take her home with 
him and see that she had the proper care so she could 
get well. He had to carry her on his back, the way a 
mother would a baby. The children of the neighbourhood 
laughed when they saw him coming along the alley, 
carrying a grown woman this way. 

“SenseVs bringing home a bride,” they teased. “Sensei’s 
bringing home a bride.” 

The woman was probably no more than thirty-five, 
but she looked ninety, with her head shaven as if she 
were a priestess, and wrapped in shapeless padded gar¬ 
ments tied like a sack around her. 

“Hai.” Her flat face beamed as she turned to the 
children. “I’m going home with Sensei.” 

She was like a child in her happiness at her new 
surroundings. There was soft, warm bedding for her to 
lie upon at the Mission Room, and clean clothes were 
put on her. A doctor was called and he examined her 
and prescribed for her treatment. Her paralysis could 
be cured if she could have the proper care, he said. 

The place was crowded now with homeless ones, both 
in the Mission Room and in Toyohiko’s own two small 
rooms. Another woman, deserted by her husband, was 
there with her five small children. There was no time for 
loneliness such as Toyohiko had known before, as far 
back as his childhood. He could even find himself longing 
now and then for a little solitude. The whole neighbour¬ 
hood had come to look upon him as Sensei. Young people 
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brought their problems to him, parents asked his advice, 
and once in a while a criminal would come to confess 
some crime he had committed. Others wanted only to 
have a sympathetic listener to their talk. These were the 
lonesome ones, the unwanted anywhere. They were never 
in a hurry, for time was all they had, and they chattered 
by the hour, repeating the same thing over and over. 

‘‘Yes, I understand,*’ Kagawa answered when he 
caught the gist of what they wanted to say. 

“But I’m not through with what I have to tell you,” 
came the answer. 

He was like a foreigner, some complained, always in a 
hurry. Then they went back to their earlier remarks, 
repeating them still another time, for they found comfort 
in having someone who would listen. 

The children, too, came crowding around Kagawa. 
They waited for him every day when he returned from 
the seminary. 

they called, “come and play with us.” 

They clung to him and followed him back to the house. 
If he went in and sat at his desk in the Mission Room, 
trying to read or study, they stayed outside and waited 
for him. Their little dirty faces, with hair uncombed, 
barely reached the window level, but there they stood, 
with noses pressed against the pane and dark eyes staring 
wistfully in. One was a little girl carrying a hunchback 
baby on her back; another, scarcely more than a baby 
herself, was the child of beggars and was often sent out 
alone on the streets to beg. A little boy of about two, 
bubbling over with life, called, because he 

could not pronounce his words plainly. He breathed on 
the glass and drew pictures there, but he was scolded 
for it by the older children. 

^^Senseif come play games with us.” 

On the bamboo shelves there were books on theology 
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and philosophy he needed to study for his classes, and 
there were books that he would like to read for pleasure, 
too. He wanted time to write. He had tried to write a 
study of clouds, and he thought about an essay on the 
wooden shoes the people wore. But he ended by putting 
these things aside and going out to join the children. They, 
too, were like china dolls to him, neglected, but not yet 
broken. 

“The cat’s caught the rat and the weasel’s run away.” 
Their thin piping voices rang out merrily as they joined 
in the songs he had taught them. 

One day he took them all to the beach for a glorious 
holiday. Some of his fellow-students from the two 
seminaries came down to help, and the church ladies 
contributed new clothes for the children to wear. A big 
tub was brought to the house and filled with water. The 
children were stripped and bathed until they fairly shone 
with cleanliness; then their haiir was combed and new 
clothes and sandals were put on them. The kimonos were 
too long on some and too short on others, and the sandals 
flapped on feet too small, but they trotted happily off to 
take the train. The beach was a half hour’s ride away, 
and for most of the children it was their first trip on a 
train. Many had not even seen the sea, though they lived 
close to it. They ran along the sandy beach and screamed 
with delight as the waves came rippling over their toes. 
They chased crabs and picked up shells and seaweed as 
Toyohiko had done when he was a child. Later he took 
them to a tea room, and here they were awed into respect¬ 
ful silence as they left clogs and sandals outside and knelt 
on the clean, sweet-smelling straw mats to drink green 
tea and eat sweet cakes. 

There was a cruel custom in the slums at that time, of 
paying a small sum of money to anyone who would take 
unwanted babies. Many accepted the babies only for the 
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money offered, and when that was spent, the little ones 
were allowed to die of neglect and starvation. One woman, 
a ragpicker, was known as the Devil Woman because 
so many babies placed in her care had died for this 
reason. Her husband had been sent to prison for rob¬ 
bery, and the time came when she was jailed for stealing 
a cotton kimono off a bamboo pole where it had been 
hung out to dry. 

A messenger came one day with a summons for 
Toyohiko Kagawa, saying that he was wanted at the 
jail. 

“There’s a woman here who says she knows you,” the 
policeman said upon his arrival. “She has a baby she 
wants you to take.” 

He seemed to think the child was Kagawa’s, from the 
accusing tone of his voice. 

“Is the baby here in the jail with her?” Kagawa 
asked. 

“Yes, but it ought not to be here. The woman’s to be 
sent off to serve a term in prison.” 

Kagawa was silent. 

“Oh well,” the policeman went on, “if you don’t want 
it, we’ll put it somewhere. There’s the orphanage, of 
course.” 

“What does the woman say?” Kagawa asked. 

“She wants you to take it.” 

“Then let me have it,” Kagawa answered. 

Another policeman was called and ordered to bring 
the baby there. He went out and soon returned holding 
the child awkwardly in his two hands. Toyohiko took it 
from him and started out. 

“Why is the woman being sent to prison?” he asked 
as he was leaving. 

“It’s the third offence for her,” was the reply. 

Whose fault was it really, he wondered, that a woman 
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would Steal so small a thing as a cheap cotton kimono 
and be sent to prison for it? Surely there must be some 
answer as to why people could sink so low as the Devil 
Woman, And there must be a better way to lift them up 
than through this kind of punishment. 

As he was walking away from the jail, he suddenly 
realized just what he had done. Here he was with a baby 
in his arms, and on his way home with it. How could he 
take care of it ? What did he know about babies ? 

He looked down at the sleeping child, with its little red 
kimono streaked with dirt, its hair uncombed, and 
smudges on its face. He decided he would not take such 
a small and helpless baby on the overcrowded street car, 
so he started out to walk the distance to Shinkawa across 
the bridge of Hand-to-Mouth. Sometimes he carried the 
baby on his back and sometimes in his arms. When the 
baby began to cry he took out the bottle the policeman 
had given him, still warm with the water and condensed 
milk, but the cluld refused to touch it. He tried to soothe 
and comfort it and the thought occurred to him that he 
did not even know the child’s name. On the way to his 
house he stopped at the home of a beggar woman who 
knew all the gossip of the neighbourhood. 

“Yes, I know the child,” she told Toyohiko. “That’s 
the one the Devil Woman took. It’s a little girl and her 
name is Ishi.” 

Little Ishi kept on crying and he took her to the doctor 
on the way home. Before the doctor examined the child, 
he knew at a glance that she was an adopted one. 

“You can tell them as soon as you look at them,” he 
said, “They all suffer from malnutrition because they 
are given nothing but thin rice gruel to eat.” 

Ishi had a high fever, he said, and he was not sure she 
would recover. He showed Toyohiko how to mix the 
formula. Eagle Brand condensed milk, diluted with 
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water. Some thought the milk should be thick, he said, 
but that was a mistake for one under three months old. 
He also explained about how important it was to wash 
the bottle carefully on the inside. 

“And keep her cool with ice packs,” he went on. “She 
has a high fever, and her stomach is in very bad condi¬ 
tion. It’s possible she’ll get worse in two or three days. 
If that’s the case, let me know and I’ll be right over.” 

As Toyohiko listened to these instructions, a feeling 
of doubt came over him and he wondered again if he 
would be able to give the care and attention necessary 
to such a delicate being. Would he ever be able to carry 
out all the doctor’s instructions? Now he could under¬ 
stand why people in the slums were not able to raise 
their children. Perhaps the child would be better off in 
the orphanage after all. 

No one saw him come into his house. He made a bed 
for the baby with two bamboo chairs placed together, 
and put padded cotton bedding on it; then he stood and 
watched her as she lay, quiet now, with eyes half-closed. 
Her little body trembled with each breath, and her fore¬ 
head was puckered in a frown. Only her cheeks showed 
some sign of plumpness. But how pretty she was when 
her face was in repose! And how innocent! He looked 
down at her, wondering what the future held for her. 
Never had he seen skin so silky soft. Her mouth and eyes 
were well shaped and little dimples showed like crimson 
spots because of her fever. It seemed to him then that 
she W21S some precious gift from heaven. He would keep 
her, he decided, for she must be protected from such 
people as the Devil Woman and from the orphanages of 
that time as well. The baby awoke and began to cry. 
The sound brought old Mr. Kishimoto into the room. 

“Whose child is that?” he asked. 

“She’s mine,” Toyohiko answered. 
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“Don’t joke, Sensei. Where did that child come from 
and what is she doing here?” 

Kagawa then told him the story of how he happened 
to have the child. The old man listened, and he left the 
room without saying a word. Soon he returned with his 
wife. She too looked down at the child; then went out 
silently and came back with Michi, the stepmother. The 
three stood over the baby like the three wise men, only 
there was no worshipful attitude such as the wise men 
had shown. 

“Really, Toyohiko, you always were eccentric,” the 
stepmother remarked. 

The Kishimotos, as kind as they were, refused to accept 
any responsibility for the child. 

“Once you give help to anybody, you’re duty-bound to 
look after that person all his life,” they said. 

Little Ishi slept peacefully all during the first night. 
It wasn’t going to be so much trouble having her here 
after all, Toyohiko thought. But the next night she cried 
without ceasing and nothing would quiet her. 

“I can’t sleep for all that noise,” Matsuzo grumbled. 

“Get rid of it, Sensei,” Mr. Statue said. “It’s nothing 
but an outcast baby, an Eta. What good will it do you 
to bring it up?” 

“I’d kill the noisy brat,” the man with the sores said. 

The other houses were so close that Kagawa was sure 
none of the neighbours were able to sleep either. He got 
up seven times during the night to soothe and comfort 
the child. He had more respect than ever for all mothers, 
now that he knew what they had to go through. Theirs 
Wcis true nobility of nature, but without the maternal 
instinct it would not be possible. Morning came and it 
was time for Kagawa to go to the seminary, but what 
about the child, he wondered. It was useless to ask the 
Kishimotos or his stepmother again for he knew they 
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would refuse. It was enough that they were willing to 
help look after the paralysed beggar woman. Toyohiko 
had visions of himself going from class to class with a 
sick and fretting baby on his back. Then one of the 
women from across the alley came over. 

“You’ve been good to my boy, getting him taken in as 
an apprentice at the grocery store,” she said. “And now 
rU take care of the little one for you during the day while 
you’re at school.” 

Kagawa went off to his classes much relieved, but 
when he returned home in the afternoon, he found that 
the baby had taken a turn for the worse. Again she cried 
during the night and kept the others from sleeping. Her 
fever rose so high that the ice packs melted almost as 
soon as he put them on her forehead. The doctor had 
warned him that she would get worse at this time. 
Kagawa took her up and held her in his arms, under the 
dim light of the lantern. The child suddenly stopped 
crying. The others in the room stirred, then settled 
themselves comfortably to get some sleep at last, but to 
Toyohiko, this sudden silence was not natural. He was 
worried, and he moved her slightly, hoping she would 
awaken, but she remained still with eyes closed. He felt 
her pulse, and it had fallen so low that he wondered if it 
had stopped altogether. He breathed a silent prayer for 
her. It was too early for her to die. She had known so 
little of life, and that little had been cruel for her. Only 
now had she known what it was to be loved, and must 
she go, just as this had come to her? A tear fell from his 
eyes in spite of himself, and it dropped onto the child’s 
own closed eyelid. At this the little eyes fluttered, then 
opened, and the crying commenced again. Never had a 
child’s crying sounded so sweet as it did that night. 

From Aat time on little Ishi began to get better. With 
proper food and attention, her thin body began to fill out. 
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During the day she was quiet and contented as she was 
carried about on the back of the woman across the alley. 
And at night when Toyohiko returned from the seminary, 
she lay in her makeshift bed and smiled and cooed and 
kicked her feet under the long kimono she wore. 

The baby’s real mother was traced at last, after four 
months. She was an Eta, hving in the village of the out¬ 
casts. She had given up her baby because she was not 
married to the father, a shoe repairer. Now she wanted 
little Ishi back and promised to bring her up with the 
love a child needed. 



The more we are blessed, the more ti^e owe the umld. The 
higher the watetfalL the greater the amount of energy it should 
create. If water stays on the mountain top or above the dam it 
creates no energy. We cannot create new social energy by staying 
aloof with no thought of the world about us. We must be 
active in the affairs of the world. 

Meditations on the Cross 


Chapter Six 


The green slopes of Mount Rokko rise steeply from the 
streets of Kobe. Above the rooftops of Shinkawa, the 
highest peaks can be seen, with sun-flecked shadows 
playing over them. It was like looking upon another 
world to raise the eyes from the crowded streets of the 
slums where people moved to and fro like ants disturbed 
in their nest, and see instead the lonesome, majestic 
beauty of the distant hills. 

Early one autumn morning Toyohiko Kagawa started 
out for a walk in their direction, carrying a tall bamboo 
pole for a staff. There was no certain destination in his 
mind; he simply walked aimlessly on for the joy of it. 
He wore a striped kimono with a black sash and a pair 
of cheap wooden clogs, and inside the sash he had tucked 
some sweet rice and bean cakes and a small book of 
poems. 

When he reached the summit he lay down in the grass 
and took out his book, but he soon put it aside. There was 
too much beauty around him to keep his eyes so long on 
the printed page. The most wonderful of visions, it seemed 
to him, was the simple, ordinary green world about him. 
Dragonflies dipped and swayed, and the tall reeds, 
blown by the wind, were like graceful subjects bowing 
before an Emperor. Even the autumn grass was beau¬ 
tifully soft and silky, and the colour of the earth itself. 
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Toyohiko breathed the dean, pure air and he lookrf 
down at the dty made neat and lovely from this haght. 

It was like a group of toy villages. He watched the toy 
trains passing through it, and the ships, like toys, too, 
as they sailed over a sea as smooth and shiny as a mirror. 

At such a time he felt that he could spend a whole life¬ 
time in the study of nature. The life history of a spider 
alone would take years to learn, and the study of air 
currents or of the formation of clouds would b- 


nating. Why had he not thought of coming here before, 
he wondered. From now on he would make an appoint¬ 
ment with himself, and come once every week. 

There were times when he missed the kind of life he 
had once known—the rustlings of silk garments, dainty 
gardens with flowering trees, and ponds and stones that 
glistened when the rain fell on them. He remembered 
the tea ceremonies at his uncle’s home, kneeling on soft, 
sweet-smelling mats in an exquisitely simple room. It was 
a ritual of beauty from the first entrance into the room, 
when the guests bowed low before the picture scroll and 
some work of art placed on the low table below it. They 
/dbield their bowls a certain way, with the bottom in the 
palm of the left hand and the right hand holding the rim, 
and they took three sips only of the thick green tea. 
Their talk was of poetry, or of cherry blossoms in the 
spring, or the full harvest moon of autumn. 

Toyohiko’s thoughts came back to the slums of 
Shinkawa, for he could not take his mind away from the 
people there for long. If he could only bring them away 
from those dark and gloomy alleys, up here where there 
was cleanliness and space and a feeling of kinship with 
nature. 

The summer had been intensely hot. The sun, that so 
seldom reached the streets, shone cruelly on the roofs 
and radiated from the low ceilings. There was constant 
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bickering at such times. Screams and shouts and blows 
could be heard from drunken quarrels, gambling quarrels, 
and the fights of people who lived too crowded. This was 
not the true Japan. The Japanese people are scrupulously 
dean and tidy, they are known for their honesty, and 
no other race has made such an art of gracious living. 
But something happened that could turn such people 
into little more than savage beasts in the crowded slums. 
It was something that went deeper than the weaknesses 
of each individual. With never quite enough to eat, 
having to pawn their winter clothes in spring and their 
summer ones in autumn for a little money to get by on, 
it was small wonder they could sink so low in their morals. 

Plagues and epidemics almost always started in the 
slums and spread over the city. It was the slum people, 
the ragpickers, the beggars, the unemployed, who 
suffered most. 

Matsuzo, the outcast boy, had returned home one 
evening from swimming in the river, and before night 
he too was a victim of one of the summer epidemics of 
typhoid fever. It was not until two days later that room 
was made for him at the fourth-class ward of the hospital. 
Old Kishimoto arranged the bedding in the ambulance 
and put an ice bag at the boy’s head. 

“Who’s going with him ?” the driver asked. 

“I am,” Kagawa answered. 

He had stopped to borrow money from Michi at that 
time, for he had none of his own left to pay the ambulance 
fee. He walked beside the ambulance. The dust rose 
before him in grey clouds, powdering his cheap cotton 
kimono and the wooden sandals he wore. He had been 
as depressed on that day as if he were taking part in a 
funeral procession. 

At the hospital he found the first- and second-, and 
even the third-class wards comfortable enough in 
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appearance, but in the fourth-class ward, where the 
slum people were put, the conditions were miserable. 
The rooms were overcrowded and the nurses overworked. 
If a patient even wanted a glass of water, there was no 
one to give it to him unless some member of his family 
had come along. 

Kagawa sat on a hard chair without a back, beside 
the bed where Matsuzo lay. The room was stuffy and 
hot, and there was nothing he could do but stare at the 
plain white walls and the dingy curtains that hung 
limply at the windows. The boy was sleeping quietly 
after an injection had been given him, and an over¬ 
powering desire for sleep came over Toyohiko. He had 
been awake for the past two nights while waiting for the 
hospital to make room for Matsuzo, and by then his 
eyes would stay open no longer. He went out to the 
passage-way and lay down beside a pile of bedding, but 
every time he dozed off, someone came and took away 
a roll of the bedding, until only one was left. He knew 
the owner would come soon for that so he got up and 
went back to his chair beside the bed. He could envy 
Matsuzo then for his deep sleep. He tried putting his 
head on the bed, leaning over from his sitting position, 
but his weak lungs kept him from breathing easily. At 
midnight he went out to the passage-way again, and found 
it so crowded there was no room for even one more. Not 
only were there the relatives of the patients, but the 
nurses and hospital attendants slept there also, so over¬ 
crowded was the ward. At last, in despair, after putting an 
ice pack on Matsuzo’s fevered head, he crept under the 
bed and curled up to sleep on the hard floor. 

The memory of that night came back vividly to 
Toyohiko as he stood now on the summit of Mount 
Rokko breathing the clean, sweet air of autumn. It had 
been like a field hospital after the battle wounded were 

D 
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brought in, yet this happened at every epidemic and 
there were so many starting in the slums. The authorities 
might claim there was no money to make improvements, 
but when he thought of the patients of the poor treated 
like animals, and the underpaid nurses, weary from 
working all day, having to sleep where they could find 
room on the floor, he searched in his mind for the cause. 
Why hadn’t the empty rooms of wealthy families been 
offered to the sick at that time? Why had not the patients 
in the fint- and second-class rooms called in some of the 
nurses or attendants sleeping in the passage-way and 
given space to them? There was no use asking whether 
the fault lay with the civic authorities or with society 
as a whole. The root of the trouble lay in the human 
heart, he decided. 

Even during school vacations, Toyohiko Kagawa’s 
days were full. At dawn he was up, and taking a little 
time for meditation, a habit, no doubt, that resulted 
from the months spent in his uncle’s Buddhist household. 
Then at five he gave lessons to a working boy who had 
no other way of obteiining a higher education. Masaru 
Takeuchi, round-faced and eager, wearing his working 
smock, was always there on time, an hour before he must 
start working at his button factory. His textbooks were 
bought at the secondhand bookstores, and they were on 
the same subjects he would have studied at a middle 
school: mathematics, language, and history. 

Toyohiko gave the youth a copy of the Old Testament, 
saying, “If you can read this through, you can do any¬ 
thing.” 

Masaru was about nineteen then, only a few years 
younger than Kagawa himself. His father was a street 
fortuneteller who had been impressed by Kagawa’s 
work in the slums. 

“If you want to be cured of your troubles, go to the 
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crossing below here, then turn to your right. Four or five 
houses along you’ll find a Mission with a young man 
living there who is doing much good for the people,” he 
would tell his customers. 

It was he who had persuaded Kagawa to come to his 
home and meet his son who had a workshop in his home 
where he employed nine other boys all younger than 
himself, to help him make shell buttons for his employer. 

“You’re the first preacher I ever met who practised 
his own teachings,” he had said. “And I want my son to 
learn from you.” 

By seven o’clock Toyohiko was ready to receive the 
sick people who came to him at the Mission Room. The 
people of the slums had soon learned that anyone who 
needed treatment and care could come to the Sensei. 

“This is not the place to keep sick people,” the City 
Health Inspector said one day when he was making a 
tour of inspection. 

He was quite right, Kagawa thought. This wretched 
building was not a proper place for them, but there was 
nowhere else they could go. Once he had suggested 
calling the police when he heard of a man found lying 
on a sidewalk, too sick to move. 

“It’s no use,” he was told. “I propped the man against 
a telegraph post when I found him and went off to the 
police station but they wouldn’t do anything for him. If 
you won’t help him, he’s sure to die.” 

Another time a sailor came to tell him of an old man 
who lived under the bridge and had now become sick 
and needed to be cared for, 

“How about the City Office?” Kagawa asked. 

“I wouldn’t have come to you if I had wanted to sec 
the old man taken to the City Office,” the sailor had 
replied. “He’ll get much better treatment here with 
you than he’d get there.” 
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were the first to be turned away, and many had no place 
to go at night. Again a dream came to Kagawa, of a 
clean and pleasant home for these workers, where the 
rent was within their pitifully small wages, and where 
there would be no rent when they were out of work. 

The tremendous energy and enthusiasm he had known 
before his illness had now returned to him. There were 
still periods of fever, but he had learned to combine 
work with his rest even then and carried on his writing at 
that time. A new book for children about the prophet 
Jeremiah had been started and he was thinking of still 
another, about the psychology of the poor. 

“Boys and girls, I am the Sensei of the beggars of 
Shinkawa,” he announced one Friday in introducing 
himself to a group of workers in a printing plant. 

The young workers looked up in astonishment to see 
one not much older than themselves, standing before 
them, dressed in the hakama, and the kimono-like jacket 
over them. His hair was neatiy combed and parted in 
the middle, and he was unusually handsome, but he had 
an air of unconcern about his appearance. He was there 
to take the place of the pastor of his church who was away 
on his vacation. The owner of the printing plant was a 
deeply religious man and he had wanted his workers to 
share his beliefi with him. 

Toyohiko was in high spirits, and as he waved his arms 
and joined in singing the hymns, the young workers 
caught some of his enthusiasm. There was one, a little 
older than the rest, whom they called “Elder Sister” and 
she worked among them as forewoman. She had fair 
skin and long black hair which she wore in the elaborate 
Japanese style called gingko leaf. Her very name. Ham, 
brought memories of cherry blossoms, the song of 
nightingales and the fresh young green of bamboo leaves, 
for its meaning was “Springtime”. Her dark eyes never 
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left this intense young man who had come that morning 
to preach to them. 

It was not long after that, on a Sunday evening, when 
Haru Shiba found herself crossing the Bridge of Hand-to- 
Mouth over the River Ikuta and into the slums of 
Shinkawa. She walked alone along the narrow alleys of 
the slums, with eyes of the passers-by following her in 
curiosity. She saw a crowd gathered at a comer in the 
light of a paper lantern decorated with a cross on one 
side and the Japanese characters on the other which read 
“God is Love”. Standing in the back, hidden in the 
shadows, she listened again to Toyohiko Kagawa preach 
his sermon of love. 

“If you want to hear more, come with me to the 
Mission,” he said. “All are welcome.” 

A few in the group followed behind him, their faces 
lighted in the dim glow of the lantern. And far in the rear, 
Haru Shiba walked with hesitating steps. They turned 
along the main road to the left and crossed over, then 
went down a narrow alley in the worst part of all the 
slums. A dreadful stench filled the air and angry screams 
and shouts came from within the ramshackle little 
houses, all alike in rows one after the other. When they 
came to the long, narrow Mission Hall, Kagawa and his 
followers went in. There were about fifteen, and they 
knelt on the straw-matted floor, while the evening services 
were continued. Haru Shiba stood on the outside, looking 
through the window and not daring to go in. 

The next day Toyohiko returned to the printing plant 
to hold the regular Monday morning services. His eyes 
fell on Haru sitting beside the younger workers, 
dressed as they were, with a worker’s jacket over her 
kimono. 

“You were with us last night, weren’t you?” he said. 
“Won’t you come again?” 
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There was a look of surprise on Haru’s face for she 
had believed herself completely hidden in the shadows. 
She was a Buddhist and until that time had taken no 
interest in the religion of the foreigners, in spite of her 
employer’s convictions and encouragement. Now she 
listened intently to Toyohiko’s words spoken above the 
clattering sounds from the streets, the patter of wooden 
clogs, the rattling of jinrickshas, the songs and whistles 
of the street vendors and the steady clanking of hammers 
at the nearby steel factory. 

“Listen to the hammers beating out the iron,” he said. 
“First the metal is heated red hot, then plunged into 
cold water, and after that it is beaten and beaten and 
beaten. Then finally it becomes steel. If it had not gone 
through all this, it would never have been anything 
but iron.” 

Beneath Haru’s gentleness there was also an amazing 
strength of will. She might sit day after day folding 
printed pages to be bound into books, and watching to 
see that the work of the others was as well done as her 
own, but she was like someone waiting. It was as if 
she knew that destiny had greater things in store for her, 
and she must be prepared. 

Every Sunday evening after that she made her way 
across the bridge to the slums of Shinkawa, accompanied 
by her younger sister Fumi. She hesitated a long time 
before giving up the religion of her people, but she knelt 
with the others on straw mats in the Mission Room and 
raised her voice with them in song and prayer and felt 
herself moved along by some inner force. 

She was so gentle and modest in her manner that 
Toyohiko scarcely noticed her except as one of the 
group. If her eyes were turned often toward him during 
the services, he was not aware of it. It was not until the 
following Christmas that he found himself comparing 
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her with other young women in the girls’ school where he 
taught, and in the churches. 

There had been so little time for Christmas entertain¬ 
ment when he first moved to the slums the year before. 
Now he began making preparations for a party for all 
the beggars and all the children who wanted to come. 
Dr. Myers, always ready to help, furnished a tent large 
enough to hold a hundred people, and he helped buy 
the supplies. Bowls and a pot large enough to cook a 
bushel of rice at a time, red beans to give the colours red 
and white for good luck, meat stew, fish, soup, and bags 
of tangerines and cookies. 

The first party was at noon for the beggars. Some of 
the ladies of the Kobe and Osaka churches came to help, 
but they were of little use. They stood around helplessly, 
getting in each other’s way. 

“There’s just one of them that’s doing any work at all,’’ 
said Masaru Takeuchi who had come to do what he 
could. 

Kagawa looked up and saw Haru Shiba, with a long- 
sleeved apron over her kimono, quietly bringing in a 
wooden bucket of water she had drawn from the outdoor 
hydrant. It had not occurred to him to ask her, as he 
had asked the church ladies, to help him. Yet here she 
was, quietly cooking the rice and stew, and cutting up 
bits of raw fish and large white radishes. She had taken 
a day off from her work at the printing plant to be 
here. 

At noon the beggars began coming in. There were 
about a hundred and twenty of them. There were beggars 
of every kind and description: crippled and deformed 
beggars, blind beggars, lepers, mendicant pilgrims on 
their way to the shrines. Some were humble and some 
whined, £md others were defiant. Some had known no 
other life than this, but there was a mixture of shame and 
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pride in the faces of others, for having fallen to this 
condition. 

Kagawa, with Masaru there to help him, welcomed 
them and found places inside the tent for all. The ladies 
from the churches stared in amazement as the beggars 
came to the table where the food was served, but Haru 
Shiba calmly filled their bowls as if she had been doing 
this all her life. 

“I’m saving some of this to take home with me so I 
can eat again today,” one of the beggars said. 

“Not me,” another chimed in. “I intend to eat enough 
right now to last me a long, long time.” 

Some asked for food to take home to their families, and 
others made no excuse for wanting more. The ladies 
threw quick, nervous glances at each other. A few went 
outside where Kagawa saw them giggling behind their 
kimono sleeves, and imitating the wolfish way the beggars 
used the chopsticks to shovel rice into their mouths. Would 
the beggars see them, Kagawa wondered. And would 
the result of this party be not in making friends with those 
who came, but in insulting them? Anxiously he looked 
around to see if others had noticed, but they had eyes 
only for the food Haru Shiba was serving them. 

“Give me some more. Miss.” 

“Is there any more soup?” 

Even the beggars themselves laughed when one, 
greedier than the others, called out in a loud voice: 
“Here, put some of that rice in my sleeve.” He held out 
his pocket-like kimono sleeve to be filled. “It’ll hold a 
lot more than that.” 

Haru unconcernedly put more rice in the man’s sleeve 
as if it were nothing unusual. Toyohiko felt strangely 
drawn to her as he watched fix>m a Stance, and saw the 
expression of compassion and understanding in her eyes. 

In the evening another party was given in the tent. 
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this one for the children of the slums. Students from the 
theological seminaries had come, instead of the church 
ladies, to help, and it was well they did, for there was 
far more noise and commotion than when the beggars 
were there. Eight hundred ragged little children came, 
fidgeting, shouting, or standing shyly looking on with 
eager, hungry eyes, at the many toys and sweets that 
were given away that night. Many were children of 
beggars and would grow up to follow the footsteps of 
their parents, unless something could be done for them 
now. Toyohiko thought of the hopelessness of a life that 
knew nothing more than begging for a little food to last 
only another day. 

The thought came to him that if a few families of 
Kobe and Osaka could invite about three or four of 
these children into each of their homes, what a difference 
it would make. The children would know what it was like 
to speak softly, to bow politely, and to behave as well- 
mannered children do instead of like so many untrained 
puppies. 

He looked up to see Haru there again, this time with 
her sister Fumi. He had not expected her, but now he 
realized he had all along been half-hoping she would 
oome. In her quiet, gentle way she did what she could to 
bring order among the children, and she stayed until the 
last of them had gone. 

Once, in his loneliness, Toyohiko had written: 

LovCy linger not to whisper your temptationy 
Seek not to bind me with your heavy chain. 

I would be free to seek the worWs salvatioUy 
1 would be free to rescue men from pain. 

The words came back to him and he put away any 
tihiought of love and marriage. He had chosen this way 
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of life among the people of the slums, but he could not 
ask another to share it with him. 

Leave me alone, love. 

Leave my heart alone. 

Preparations started early for the New Year in Japan, 
for it was more important than any of the other festivals. 
Everything starts over again on New Year’s Day, it was 
believed. Whatever bad luck had happened during the 
past year was over now, and life could begin anew with 
fresh hope. Even in the slums there were a few who swept 
the past year’s dirt out of their crowded houses, and 
some effort was made to pay off old debts. 

The Emperor in Tokyo went out into his South 
Garden and bowed to the shrines in four directions to 
pray for peace and prosperity for his country. City 
streets were profusely decorated and every shop was 
closed. Straw ropes were draped across the fronts of all 
the btiildings, one joining the other so that it was like 
one continuing rope the whole length of the street, and 
tufts of other rope and small white bits of paper hung 
down from it. Japanese flags, with the red rising sun on 
a white background, fluttered above gateposts and at 
every doorway stood a pine tree joined with plum 
branches and bamboo cuttings. The pine is for endurance 
because it keeps its green leaves when other leaves have 
fallen, bamboo for constancy for it will bend low in 
winter winds, to rise again. And the plum, which dares 
to bloom while the winter snow is on the ground, stands 
for courage. 

On the other side of the Ikuta River, across the Hand- 
to-Mouth Bridge, the people dressed up in new clothes 
and went out to pay their New Year calls, and give gifts 
to their friends. 

“Omedeto,** they said with polite bows as they greeted 
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each other. “The New Year has come. I wish you good 
luck.” 

Little girls, dressed in gaily flowered silk kimonos with 
bright-coloured sashes and flowing sleeves, played shuttle¬ 
cock and battledore, and the boys flew kites high in the 
air. Older people composed poems and drank sweet rice 
wine, and all cares were forgotten for this day. But in 
Shinkawa this was like any other day in the year, except 
that those who had jobs must stay at home and could earn 
nothing as long as the holiday lasted. 

Services were held in the Mission Room. The sun 
broke through the haze and shone down on the narrow 
alley, brightening the drabness for a litde while. There 
were no new garments here as there were across the river. 
The kimonos and padded jackets were the same faded 
ones worn year after year, though many had been washed 
and aired on bamboo poles for the occasion. Huddled 
against the north wind, their hands clutched inside the 
wide sleeves to keep warm, they came hobbling on 
wooden clogs which they left beside the door. 

Toyohiko Kagawa looked at them with compassion 
as they knelt on the floor of the Mission Hall. What could 
the New Year bring to them, he wondered. Many would 
And the same suffering, and sickness and misfortune 
that they had found in all their past years. These same 
padded winter jackets would be pawned when the 
cherries blossomed in the spring, at a rate of interest so 
high few could hope to redeem them. 

"Omedeto” 

There was so much that must be done to bring these 
people the good year he was wishing them. When the 
services were over, the traditional soup with pounded 
rice dumplings was served to all who came. Haru Shiba 
was there again to help, but she leff as qmetly as she 
had come, and no one saw her go. 



If we could learn to love one another, it would be a solution to 
our problems. 

Meditations on the Cross 


Chapter Seven 


The Emperor was dead. The Son of Heaven had gone to 
join his August Ancestors. It was in late summer of 1912 
and deep sorrow was upon the nation. As one, the people 
mourned, and there was a hushed silence throughout 
the land. Theatres and pleasure resorts were closed. 
Banquets and all social engagements were postponed 
indefinitely. There were no smiling faces on the streets, 
no display of flowers, no sound of song or music of the 
samisen. Even the street vendors uttered their cries in 
subdued and mournful tones. 

No longer would the years be counted from Meiji’s 
reign. Meiji 45 gave way now to Taisho i. What would 
the years of Taisho bring, the people wondered. They 
thought of the great changes that had taken place in the 
past forty-five years, since Meiji, then a youth of sixteen, 
ascended the throne. During that time Japan had 
emerged from a small isolated island, wrapped in past 
glories of a great culture, to take her place among the 
strong nations of the modem world. 

Now everything seemed to have come to an end—the 
affairs of government, industry, art, science, even 
religion. A famous general, dressed in a white robe of 
death, knelt down as the funeral procession passed his 
house, took out his Samurai sword, and followed his 
Emperor in death. And his wife, in another room, 
followed her husband’s example. 

106 
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There were legends told about the Emperor, of how 
he had walked in disguise at times about the streets of 
Japan so he could feel closer to his subjects. But no 
legend told of his coming to the dark, narrow alleys of 
Shinkawa. Life went on there as it always had, with the 
constant struggle for a little rice to eat, shelter for the 
night, and a little warmth against the winter cold. 
Ragpickers went out at their usual time searching among 
the trash bins for scraps that they might sell. Men 
gathered in the alleys by the light of a candle fastened to 
a discarded wooden clog, and gambled, with a constant 
eye out for passing policemen. Children stood in front of 
the cheap sweet shops looking wistfully at the displays 
of rice cakes and bean paste. Older boys formed gangs 
and learned to steal. Matsuzo, the outcast boy, began to 
get into trouble with the police again, and each time 
Kagawa had to arrange for his release. 

The boy often ran away after some escapade, and spent 
the night sleeping under the eaves of houses, or huddled 
in a dust box, but morning found him standing outside 
the door, penitent and waiting to be asked to come in. 

“I’m sorry. Sensei” he would say. “I won’t be bad 
again.” 

“You’d better not be, for Sensei's just going to forgive 
you this once and no more,” old Kishimoto always 
replied. “Now be a good boy and come on in and eat 
your breakfast or you’ll be late for school.” 

Five months had passed since the Emperor’s death and 
still the people mourned. Black bands were on their 
sleeves and sadness showed in the expression of their 
faces. 

There was no Christmas party that year for the children 
in the slums. Kagawa asked three smaller groups of about 
fifty each to come to the Mission Hall, for he wanted to 
do something to bring a little joy into their lives. In 
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Shinkawa the depression brought even more want and 
poverty than ever. When the dealers in rubbish closed 
their doors, the ragpickers had nothing to eat. Men 
were thrown out of work and beggars came back after 
standing on street corners, with no alms in their money 
sacks. The people kept warm by burning old wooden 
clogs rescued from trash bins, and empty oil cans were 
used for heaters. 

At the end of every year as the time drew near for 
paying off old debts, there were some who moved away 
quietly in the night, taking their few belongings and 
leaving no indication of where they were going. This 
year there were more than ever of such moonlight 
fiittings. The largest amount that caused these stealthy 
disappearances was never more than twenty yen, or about 
ten dollars; yet it was a fortune to those who could never 
hope to pay it back. 

There had been times during those first months in 
the slums when Kagawa himself had had to take his 
kimono or roll of bedding to the pawnshop for enough to 
tide him over until his next money was due. He knew the 
enormous rate of interest the moneylenders charged. It 
could amount to far more than the sum borrowed in the 
first place. 

There were so many dreams and plans of things he 
wanted to have for the people. One more was added to 
all the others—that of a place where one could borrow 
money freely when it was needed, and where one could 
also deposit small surplus amounts that came one’s way, 
to draw on in times of want. 

At the stroke of midnight on New Year’s Eve the gongs 
of all the temples sounded a hundred and eight times, to 
ring out the hundred and eight evils of mankind. But if 
there were greetings of on the following mom- 

ing, they were spoken with an intense anxiety over what 
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the year would really bring. No one wore new gaily 
flowered clothes, and the battledore and shuttlecock 
were put aside. 

Since he had moved to the slums, on the Christmas 
Eve in 1909, this was the fourth New Year that Toyohiko 
Kagawa had heard ushered in by the sound of the temple 
gongs. Only last year had he felt he had made some little 
progress among the children there. He had persuaded a 
few families in Kobe and Osaka to take two or three 
children each into their homes as guests for a day. It 
had been like a fairy tale come true to the children. For 
a few hours at least, they could feel as if they were young 
princes and princesses. Little Cho, the beggar’s child, 
was so delighted she had no other way to express her 
thanks except by standing on her head, which she did, 
in the middle of the room. 

The behaviour of the children had been much better 
that year than ever before. There was not the shouting, 
quarrelling, pushing that had been done at the first 
parties. 

“Isn’t he like a little gentleman?” a beggarwoman 
said proudly when her son got up to recite a poem. “If 
the young people can be taught to act this way, Shinkawa 
won’t be what it is now when they grow up.” 

Matsuzo had been invited to one of the Kobe homes 
also, and for several days after he was on his good 
behaviour, but with him it could never last long. That 
New Year found him back with his old companions, and 
he did not return in time for his supper. The other 
members of the household went off to bed, by one, 
but Kagawa had been too troubled to sleep. He on^ 
the mat floor of the small kitchen, besidp-;;jJ^ j:.harcoar 
heater. A cold north wind blew under sliding doprs, 
and he raked the ashes so that the en|/pers'gldwcdt; and 
gave out a faint warmth. The slums (Were <quiet dien. 
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Only the sound of men playing cards in the house behind 
him could be heard. He stirred the ashes idly, smoothed 
them, and stirred again, lost in thought. 

Once he had believed that the problem of older 
children could be solved by finding them work outside 
the slums, so they could learn a trade that would keep 
them from want. He had persuaded a grocer to take on 
one of the boys as an apprentice, but within three months 
the boy was back at home. A girl of fifteen who started 
working for a teacher in a girls’ school, left her job after 
only three days. He could not blame them for it. An errand 
boy for a grocer earned no more than five yen a month, 
and a little nursemaid’s pay was even less. Some drifted 
into the match factories because the pay was three times 
as much there. Working conditions were deplorable and 
the future held nothing for them, but at least there, as 
in the slums as a whole, all were equal. 

In middle-class homes they had been treated as 
inferiors. There are even different words in the Japanese 
language which one uses to inferiors, to equals, and to 
superiors. One must bow fifteen times at least, just going 
from the entrance of the house to the living quarters. At 
meals they had to wait until all were served before they 
could have their food. They must remember to say 
“good morning,*’ never to run in the rooms, always to 
put on their clogs when they went outside, even to step 
briefly in the garden. And often, when there were not 
enough rooms, they had to sleep in narrow passage-ways. 
It was small wonder that these young people refused to 
stay on their jobs. 

It was eleven o’clock when Matsuzo crept quietly in 
that New Year’s night. He had nothing to say about 
where he had been, but the next morning, when old 
Kishimoto was folding up the boy’s bedding to store it 
for the day, a silver-plated nickel watch fell out. 
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“That’s mine,” Matsuzo shouted. “Give it to me, it’s 
mine!” 

“Where did you get it?” Kishimoto asked. 

“One of the boys gave it to me.” 

The boy had lots of watches, he said. He even had a 
gold one which he kept for himself. 

“You’ll have to take it back,” Kagawa said. “It’s a 
stolen watch and you have no right to keep it.” 

“But I didn’t steal it,” Matsuzo insisted. “What’s wrong 
with having a watch somebody gave me as a present?” 

He obediently returned the watch to the boy who had 
given it to him, but for the life of him he could not 
understand what he had done wrong. 

Now after a year had passed, Matsuzo found himself 
still puzzled over right and wrong, and wavering back 
and forth from escapade to repentance. With Masaru it 
had been different. He had gone forward in his studies, 
learning as much in his early morning lessons as if he 
had been a pupil in a middle school. His employer of 
the button factory wanted to adopt him, but he chose to 
come and live at the Mission Hall instead, where he 
helped in the work among the slum people. But Masaru 
had come from a home where there was love. His father 
was a queer little man with a black moustache, who 
earned a precarious living by selling strips of paper with 
fortunes written on them. Often he disappeared and 
stayed away from home for months at a time. But in his 
way he loved his family and wanted a better life for his 
sons than he had had. 

Matsuzo, on the other hand, came from a family of 
outcasts, rejected by society and they, in turn, rejected 
him. He had never known what it meant to have some¬ 
one show him kindness until Toyohiko Kagawa took him 
into his home. 

There were sixteen in the household at that time, in- 
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eluding Michi, the stepmother who now spent much of 
her time there. Ham Shiba came every day during the 
lunch hour until she was looked upon as one of them. 
In December of the year of Meiji’s death, she had finally 
given up the religion of her people and was baptized in 
the new faith. Even before that, she was the one who 
could be most relied upon to do the litde things a woman 
can do best, such as keeping the Mission Hall swept and 
dusted, mending the tom paper panels of the sliding 
doors, arranging the children’s clogs outside the door 
during the Sunday School hour. She saw to it that 
Toyohiko’s own clothes were clean, with the tom places 
neatly mended. The paralysed beggar depended upon 
Ham for all her needs. She bathed the helpless woman 
and combed her hair, and she made her a new kimono 
fi-om one of her own cotton ones. 

In her shy, quiet manner, there was a hidden strength 
that could accomplish anything she set her mind upon. 
She had started a Sunday School class among her fellow- 
workers at the printing plant, and persuaded Kagawa 
to come there to teach them. Often after the class was 
over they all went for a walk in the gardens of a nearby 
college. Ham walked a little behind Toyohiko, listening 
eagerly as he explained the evolution of a flower, or told 
about the different forms of clouds and their meaning. 
They stopped before a cherry tree, its buds ready to 
burst into clusters of blossoms faintly tinged with pink, 
and he told the legends of the cherry tree. “If one should 
ask you regarding the heart of the tme Japanese, point to 
the wild cherry flower glowing in the sun,” a poet sang 
long ago. It was not for loveliness alone that the cherry 
blossoms were admired, but because they symbolized a 
sensitiveness and nobility that became a part of their 
culture. Ham, the word for springtime, was always 
associated with the cherry trees in bloom. 
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Toyohiko came to know something more of Ham 
Shiba’s own life, not so much in the things she told him, 
but in certain little ways she had of expressing herself. 
She was romantic, and from the time she was quite 
young, she had dreamed of the wonderful things she 
wanted from life. When she was a schoolgirl, she had 
admired her teacher, and decided she would be one too, 
when she finished school. Then she read the story of 
Florence Nightingale, and she wanted to be a nurse. 
Once even, she had thought she would like to go to 
America. She learned to play the samisen and coaxed her 
father into letting her take singing and dancing lessons, 
and there were dreams of the stage. 

She had not been able to go as far as the middle school, 
and had felt it keenly when she had to leave and start 
earning money. Her people lived near Tokyo at that 
time, and she was sent to work as a maid with a family 
there. She was fifteen then, a romantic age for any girl. 

“You’ll learn fine manners by working in a home of 
the better classes,” the mother had told her. She herself 
had had such an experience and had taught her daughters 
all she could of what she had learned. 

Before long Haru was offered a job with a relative in 
Kobe who owned the printing company. Her family had 
come down to join her, and she had been there since. 
She was twenty-six now, and still cherished some of her 
early romantic dreams. It was as if she had known all 
along that she had an important role in life to fill. She 
had been like one ready to start on a journey, but with 
no guideposts to show her the way. She took a step in one 
direction and then another, until now at last the way 
was clear. But the one with whom she was to take this 
journey still would not recognize it. 

After her baptism, Haru gave up wearing her hair in 
the elaborate gingko leaf style of a puff in front, on the 
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two sides and in the back, and wore it the way of the 
foreign ladies. She had read of how General Booth, the 
Salvation Army leader, had thrown away all his favourite 
novels after his baptism, and never again wore the watch 
and chain he had been so proud of. She now looked over 
all her old cherished magazines of Kabuki and Noh plays, 
and of modern drama, with photographs of actors and 
actresses she had admired. She would never again dream 
of the stage, she decided. Now she could throw everything 
away that reminded her of her old dreams. 

Soon after her baptism she brought a gift to 
Toyohiko, wrapped neatly and tied with ribbon. It was a 
wool shirt to wear under his kimono, for she saw that he 
was subject to colds. 

“You must not give me personal gifts,” he said to her. 
“I can’t wear warm clothes when I see the people around 
me shivering with cold. And I cannot eat my fill when 
others are hungry.” 

She could admire him all the more for this statement, 
but he, fearing that she might have been hurt by his 
words, gave her a gift of a silk scroll with the words 
written in Japanese script: “Whosoever will, let him take 
up his cross and follow me.” 

No matter how cold or rainy the night, when Kagawa 
went out to preach to the beggars and gamblers in the 
alleys of the slums, Haru, accompanied by her sister 
Fumi, was there. Once there was a disturbance on 
another comer that drew the people away. Ham, seeing 
that Kagawa was preaching to an empty street, suddenly 
stepped up on a nearby pushcart and started speaking. 

“A woman preacher!” someone exclaimed. 

This was something no one had ever heard of before. 
Toyohiko Kagawa himself looked on in amazement and 
admiration as Ham, always so gentle and modest, drew 
the people back with her speech. 
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“I have something I want to talk over with you,” 
Haru said when she came to the Mission Hall one noon. 

She hesitated, searching for words, but none would 
come. She would have to wait until another time, she 
said. After all, with only twenty minutes for her lunch 
hour, she could not say fully all she wanted to say. 
Several times before, she had asked to be allowed to come 
for early morning classes with Masaru Takeuchi. After 
all she, too, had been able to go only as far as the ele¬ 
mentary school and she wanted a higher education. 
Toyohiko had not thought it wise to accept her as a pupil. 
Even the public schools at that time did not have mixed 
classes of boys and girls. 

From her manner he knew that this time she had some¬ 
thing more serious to discuss with him than the matter of 
becoming his pupil with Masaru. Three times she 
started to speak to him and each time postponed it until 
another day. 

The cherry trees were in full bloom on the slopes of 
Mount Rokko. It was as though soft clouds tinged with 
the colour of the setting sun had descended to float and 
fold themselves about the trees, the poets said. Their 
beauty was lost that year to Toyohiko Kagawa for he 
lay on his bedroU on the floor of the Mission Hall, sick 
with a chest cold and sore throat. He kept a bottle of 
yellow medicine beside his pillow, some concoction of 
apricot stones, for there was no one else in the room 
except the paralysed beggar who was too helpless in her 
comer to move, even if he needed care. 

The sliding doors quietly opened and Haru Shiba 
came in. She was not wearing her working smock this 
time. Evidently she had taken the day off, and had 
dressed herself in her best silk kimono and jacket. Her 
hair was carefully arranged and there was a touch of 
powder on her face. 
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“How are you feeling?” she asked. 

“My head is still a littie heavy and my throat sore, but 
it’s not anything serious,” Kagawa answered. 

“Do you mind if I speak with you now about this 
problem on my mind?” Haru asked. 

“Not at aU. Shall I get up?” 

“No. Please stay where you are.” 

Haru knelt on the mat beside him and spoke slowly, 
choosing her words with care. There was a man who 
wanted to marry her, an elementary school teacher whose 
wife had died fairly recently, she said. Her relative who 
owned the printing plant where she worked had acted 
as go-between and had spoken to her father about him. 

“My parents are worried, for after all, I am getting 
past the marriageable age,” she went on. “And they tell 
me too, that since I have always wanted a higher educa¬ 
tion, it will mean much to have a husband who is a 
teacher.” 

Toyohiko listened in silence. 

“I would much rather stay on and work in the slums 
of Shinkawa,” Haru said. “That is what I wanted to 
talk to you about.” 

“You mean that you would rather do this kind of work 
than marry?” Toyohiko asked. 

“Yes.” 

He looked around at the drab room with the posts still 
showing where the partitions had been taken out. And 
there was the beggarwoman, huddled in one comer, 
needing the constant attention one would give a baby. 

“What would your parents say?” he asked. 

“They have always let me do what I want. They 
would not force me against my will to marry anyone.” 

Again there was silence. 

“If I could find some vacant room here in Shinkawa—” 
Haru began. 
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“But what about your work at the printing plant?” 

“I could give that up. I would mamage somehow. 
There is a little money I have been able to save.” 

She waited for an answer, but there was none. Perhaps 
it would be better after all if she took her father’s advice. 
“Is it wrong for a woman not to marry?” she asked in 
desperation. 

“I think it’s right that a woman should marry,” 
Kagawa said. “It’s wrong, however, when people are 
forced by their parents to marry against their will.” 

Haru lowered her eyes and spoke in a soft voice. 

“I have not even seen the man. They are arranging for 
us to meet soon,” she said. “Can it be right to marry 
someone I don’t know—to link my life with his?” 

Toyohiko was deep in thought. He listened silently as 
Haru spoke. On the other hand, she was saying again, she 
would soon be past the age for marrying. 

“How old are you?” Toyohiko asked. 

“I was bom in March 1888. Last month was my 
twenty-sixth birthday.” She reckoned the Japanese way 
of counting age where a child is one year old at birth. 

“And I will be twenty-six in July,” Toyohiko answered. 
“We are the same age.” 

“My mother was married at seventeen,” Haru said. 
“That’s nine years younger than I am now.” 

She was kneeling in Japanese fashion with her hands 
resting lightly on the floor. 

“If I could come and live here,” she blushed as she 
spoke, “I could work as a servant. I wouldn’t want 
wages, only enough food to eat and nothing more. All I 
want is to devote my life to serving the people here.” 

“But your parents?” 

“They have never opposed anything I have wanted to 
do,” she repeated. 

Toyohiko shook his head. 
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“No,” he said. “If you are willing to come to this place 
and live, it cannot be as a servant. You must make up 
your mind to marry me.” 

Haru blushed again and stared down at the straw mat 
of the floor. She was not worthy to be his wife, she pro¬ 
tested. She spoke of the difierence in the social position 
of his family and of her own. She did not have the proper 
education. She did not feel she would be the right wife 
fijr him. Silently Toyohiko reached out and put his hand 
over her own. She got up to leave. 

“I will think it over,” she said. 

If Toyohiko Kagawa’s father had been living, a 
marriage would have been arranged for him. TTiey 
would have chosen his bride from the Samurai class. 
There would have been gifts presented of tea or wine or 
bolts of silk, and an elaborate wedding ceremony would 
have taken place. But no bride such as this would have 
followed him to the tumbledown shack in the Shinkawa 
slums. 

Little Fumi came soon after Ham’s departure with a 
letter on mauve paper, written with a pen instead of a 
bmsh. Toyohiko tore it open and read the message: 

“If I, unworthy as I am, can be of service to you, I 
want to go and live in Shinkawa. I love the Sensei with 
all my heart.” 

Though he had been in bed two weeks with his cold, 
Toyohiko got up and sat at his desk to write: “Meet me 
at the Ghimu beach tomorrow morning at 6 o’clock. 
Please be sure to come.” Then he went out and posted the 
letter himself. 

The sun rose over the water, breaking through the 
morning mist, when Toyohiko Kagawa arrived at 
Ghimu beach to find Ham waiting for him. Theirs was 
not a long engagement. They were married the following 
month, in May 1913, with Dr. Myers performing the 
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simple ceremony. Ham wore a light-blue silk kimono with 
gay designs on the skirt, tied high with an obi sash, and 
Toyohiko wore the hakama, with a short blue crested 
kimono-like jacket. Their only honeymoon was a ride 
back to the house in the slums, each in a small jinricksha. 

“I’ve tried to be a son to you,” Kagawa said to the 
older members of the household who were waiting for 
them—the Kishimotos, Michi, the stepmother, the 
Old Woman of the Cats. “Now I’ve brought you a 
daughter, which is much better.” 

The paralysed beggarwoman needed attention then 
and Ham, still in her lovely new wedding kimono, knelt 
beside her, gently removed the woman’s soiled clothing, 
and dressed her in fresh clean garments. 

At any other time and place. Ham Shiba would have 
made a name for herself as a great person in her own 
right. Fortunately for the man she married, a woman of 
Japan, especially in those days, did not take up a career. 
If she came from a poor family and had to work to earn 
a living, it was only until the go-betweens could arrange 
a marriage for her. The three obediences had been drilled 
into every woman from childhood: obedience to a father 
when yet unmarried, to a husband when married, and 
to a son when widowed. 

“She is well named Ham,” Toyohiko Kagawa said 
of his wife. “With her I live always in the beauty, strength, 
and wonder of spring.” 

Bright sunshine 
On a hut 
Our little hut 
Where we stand 
My love and /, 

Heart to heart 
Hand to hand. 
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He expressed his happiness in poems written for her. 
She had so much to offer when she became his wife, and 
there was so little he could give in return. 

“Know you have married poverty, sorrow,” he wrote 
in a poem which he called “In the Heart of My Heart.” 

The fifty dollars from his unknown benefactor in 
America had been coming in regularly every month for 
the past two years. Now suddenly he received a letter 
saying it would not be possible to send it any longer. 

There had been as many as sixteen people at one time 
in the household, and others on the outside from time to 
time, who were dependent on this fifty dollars from 
America and whatever Kagawa could earn in his spare 
time from his studies and his work among the people. 
Now the time had come when he must think beyond the 
immediate present. So far he had been like one standing 
at the bottom of a precipice trying to catch those who 
had fallen off. But what had made them fall in the first 
place? Wouldn’t it be better to try to prevent the fall? 

There was a consultation with Haru, and with the 
others in the house. His book Psychology of the Poor should 
bring enough in advance royalties to solve their problems 
temporarily. Toyohiko would go to America to do post¬ 
graduate work at Princeton University. Haru would 
realize her dream of a higher education by attending the 
Women’s Theological Seminary in Yokohama where 
she had relatives with whom she could live. Michi offered 
to go to her native village and stay with a friend until her 
stepson returned. The Kishimotos’ son agreed to take 
care of his parents during that time. Someone else took 
Matsuzo, and Masaru Takeuchi would stay where he 
was at the Mission Hall and carry on the work until 
Kagawa’s return. 

Another disappointment came when, with the accept- 
2ince of his manuscript, he was not given an advance 
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royalty. The psychology of the poor was a subject un¬ 
touched upon in Japan then, and since the author was 
still unknown, no publisher would risk paying out money 
before publication. Again loyal friends came to the rescue. 
Michi took out of her little savings a hundred yen to 
help pay for the journey to America. One of the younger 
brothers, now connected with a business firm in Osaka, 
also gave a hundred yen, and Dr. Myers and Dr. Logan 
each gave two hundred. Enough was added to that by 
work as a translator to send Ham to Yokohama and to 
buy a third-class ticket for himself to America. 

Three days before he sailed, there were headlines in 
the newspapers. The heir to the Austrian throne had been 
assassinated by a young Serbian. Other news followed 
with each edition of the papers. Russia began mobilizing. 
The German army crossed the Belgian frontier. World 
War I had started. 



In the heart of the God of the universe, each child of his is as 
necessary to him as the fingers are to the hand. In the marvellous 
design of the universe, not even a sparrow can fall to the earth 
meaninglessly. 

Meditations on the Cross 


Chapter Eight 


America was immense to Toyohiko Kagawa, who had 
never before left Japan. He marvelled at everything, 
from the redwood trees of California to the Rocky 
Mountains and the broad horizons of the plains. It took 
four and a half days at that time to cross the country by 
train. Just to breathe the air was worth the trip over. 
He heard talk of a depression, but coming from the 
slums of Shinkawa, there seemed to be boundless wealth 
in this huge, sprawling nation. He stopped off to visit his 
benefactor who had been sending money for his work for 
two years. It could not have been easy to visualize the 
worry that went on privately over debts and lack of 
money when he saw the broad lawns and the spacious 
Southern mansion with tall pillars that reached to the 
second storey. 

After a few days as a guest there, Kagawa went on to 
New Jersey and settled in the dormitory at Princeton. 
Even a boys* dormitory could be a haven of peace and 
quiet to one who had spent the last five years in the Kobe 
slums. There were all races and nationalities in that 
dormitory—^students from Holland, Germany, Ceylon, 
India, as well as from all sections of the United States. 
He made friends with them, but he did not talk about the 
work he had been doing among the poor of his country. 
They accepted him simply as another fellow-student, 
one who went on hikes or canoeing with them, and who 
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Struggled as some of the others from abroad, over taking 
notes in a language not his own. 

Again he found, as he had at the seminary at Toyko, 
that Dr. Myers had taught him so well in the Divinity 
courses that he was excused by the head of the department 
from attending classes if he would submit a thesis. This 
left him more time for the regular university subjects. He 
took up anatomy and zoology which had always interested 
him. And he spent many hours in the Museum of Natural 
History studying the evolution of a skeleton, or in the 
library reading about the development of Western civil¬ 
ization from Egypt, Babylon, and Greece. 

Almost all of Europe was at war, and in America the 
depression grew worse. Kagawa went to New York to 
look for work during his summer vacation, and there he 
saw slums equal to those of Kobe. He walked along the 
Bowery and Chinatown, and from First to Third Streets 
between the Hudson and East Rivers. The lot of the 
poor was the same all over the world, he discovered. 
The slums of the Bowery lay just behind Wall Street, 
and Fifth Avenue, with its splendid shops and homes of 
millionaires, was within walking distance of the worst of 
the tenements and sweatshops. Kagawa stood on the 
comer of 23rd Street and Third Avenue and watched a 
procession of sixty thousand needleworkers march past. 
They had lost their jobs because of the depression, and 
they were carrying banners which read “We Want 
Bread.” To him they were like a flock of sheep being 
driven along a highway, but there was a strength in their 
very numbers. He also saw the Social Settlements on the 
East Side. They were carrying on the kind of work he had 
dreamed of doing at Shinkawa, but he had not thought 
of organizing it on such a scale as this. 

The only work he could find to see him through the 
two summers while he was at Princeton was as a servant 
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in the homes of the wealthy. He was fired from one place 
because he failed to lock up the house properly one night, 
and he was fired from another because he absentmindedly 
put soda instead of salt on the breakfast eggs. 

Letters came regularly fi"om Haru. She told of the 
death of Michi. Haru had heard of her illness and had 
gone to be with her and care for her during her last days. 
Michi Kagawa, childless and deserted by her husband 
almost all her married life, had the comfort of a daughter’s 
love in the end. 

There were letters from Masaru also, telling of how 
the work was going in the slums of Shinkawa. He wrote 
about Fumi, Ham’s younger sister, who was now devoting 
her life to the poor, and it was easy to read between the 
lines and know that these two were in love. 

After he received his B.D. degree from Princeton, 
Toyohiko Kagawa was faced with the problem of earning 
money to pay his passage back home. It was a slow and 
tedious experience, but it gave him a chance to see 
America as few travellers do: Niagara Falls and the 
Aurora Borealis shining in the evening sky above it; the 
broad fields of Canada across the river, and no walls or 
sentry guards at the boundary between one country and 
the other. He earned enough to take him as far as Utah. 
The desert fascinated him. He was reminded of the pious 
men of old who went off to the desert alone. There he 
rambled among the sagebmsh looking for fossils. 

At Ogden, Utah, he found work he was better fitted for 
than the kind he had had to take during the summer 
vacations. He became secretary to a small society of 
Japanese workers in beet fields and in the copper mines. 
There were Mormon tenant farmers among them also, 
and he helped them form a Tenant Farmers’ Union. He 
stayed long enough to see that their working conditions 
were improved and their wages raised to a decent level. 
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When his work was over, the grateful workers gave him a 
hundred dollars in addition to his pay, which was more 
than enough to take him home. 

The ship sailed north where the Aleutian Islands 
loomed like a purple shadow in the distance. They came 
within sight of icebergs, and again the Aurora ^realis 
flamed in the sky, this time from the Arctic Ocean. But 
the most beautiful sight of all to him was his first glimpse 
of Mt. Fuji since he had left Japan two years and nine 
months before. 

Haru was waiting when the ship pulled in to the har¬ 
bour of Yokohama. Her face glowed with happiness as 
he came down the gangplank toward her. She was even 
more beautiful to him than he had remembered her. 
She took time out from her lessons at the Girls’ Seminary 
to go with him to Tokyo. It was a second honeymoon for 
them, one to make up for that first one that had led only 
to the little house in the slums. They went to a quiet inn 
and were alone for a litde while. 

There were so many things to talk about, and each 
told of all that had happened during their separation. 
Haru told of the stepmother’s last days. And there was 
the sad news of Fund’s death. She and Masaru were 
engaged, but they had postponed the nuirriage for they 
wanted to wait until Toyohiko’s return. Death came 
suddenly to her. 

Toyohiko Kagawa went back to Kobe alone. Haru had 
still a few months more before finishing her studies. He 
would come back for her, it was decided, but now he 
was eager to see how Masaru Takeuchi had been getting 
on with the work in the slums. 

America had been drawn into the war, and Japan too 
was on the side of the Allies. But the war was far away, 
and the only result was a prosperity such as Japan had 
never had before. Stories were told of war profiteers, of 
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parties given by business men where enough was spent 
on each guest to keep a family for a year in Shinkawa. 
Goldfish floated in the champagne they drank. It was 
the same the world over. He was reminded of America 
with debutante parties and the needleworkers’ parade 
with placards that proclaimed they wanted bread, of 
Wall Street and the j^wery, Fifth Avenue mansions and 
the sweatshops. 

The dockworkers of Shinkawa were able now to take 
better lodgings, away from the slums, but others had 
drifted in. These were the sick in mind or body, who 
could not work even in the best of times. Some were 
workers stricken with tuberculosis, some the alcoholics, 
some widows with small children they must care for. 

On the streets of Shinkawa, candles burned at the foot 
of all the telegraph poles, and offerings were placed there 
of earthenware bowls filled with rice and beans. There 
was another of the many epidemics. This one was small¬ 
pox, and it was rapidly spreading throughout the city. 
The tapping of small Buddhist drums and the rhanrin g 
of many voices could be heard from the homes of the sick. 
And funeral processions, led by a priest ringing his bell, 
with a boy beside him bearing a tablet of the dead, 
became a familiar sight. 

Only the serious cases were taken to the i«8olation 
wards, and because so few recovered, the rumour spread 
among the poor that anyone sent there would be killed. 
They hid their sick so the sanitation officers would not 
find them. All five of the children of Ono, the beggar, took 
sick. Little Cho, the child who had stood on her head to 
show her gratitude at the Christmas party, was one of 
them. The parents took their children, one by one, to a 
boat that had been hauled up on the seashore. There the 
children lay huddled, with high fever and flushed faces 
covered with spots, and the parents came every day. 
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like swallows to a nest, and fed and cared for them. On 
the fourth day little Cho was dead. The next day two 
more died and the day after the other two had joined 
them. Toyohiko Kagawa returned in time to see the 
funeral procession of the last ones. 

The woman who had helped him take care of little 
Ishi during the days when he was attending the seminary 
there, was the first to recognize him. 

“I didn’t know who you were at first, with those 
Western clothes you’re wearing,” she said. 

Through her he learned of the fate of many of the 
others. Some of the little girls, the prettier ones, had been 
sold as geishas, now that they had grown up. It was such 
a pitifully small amount of money their parents were paid 
for them, and yet it could make so great a difference in a 
human life. 

The boys, too, who as little ones had stood beside his 
window and called out for him to come and play games 
with them, had grown up to become thieves. The newly 
rich were spending money so freely the boys found it 
easier to steal from them than to work. 

It became obvious to Kagawa that he must be more 
than a preacher of the gospel, and he must be more than 
a healer, though there was work enough to be done in 
both these fields. The criminals needed some spiritual 
goal to strive for, and the sick in body and mind needed 
medical care. But there were those who had sunk to the 
bottom through no fault of their own. They should band 
together, for their strength lay in their numbers. There 
should be unions of workers, and there should be co¬ 
operatives. Resistance by non-violence would be their 
motto. And they should be allowed to vote. In spite of 
all the reforms of the Meiji r^me, only the privileged 
classes at that time were allowed to vote. 

Even before he left for America, Kagawa had been 
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having trouble with his eyes, and while there he learned 
the symptoms were of trachoma. When he returned to 
the slums he was aware of how many had this eye disease, 
especially the little children. It could spread quickly 
through a whole family. A doctor gave him a bottle of 
eye lotion and he went about from house to house, 
applying it to the children’s eyes. With only a little 
money, he thought, he could open a clinic where all who 
needed treatment could come. 

In July, two months after his arrival in Japan, Haru 
finished her studies and they took up their life together 
in the slums. She could relieve him now of such work as 
applying the eye lotion, so that he had more time to go 
on with his plans of helping the people before they 
sank to the slums, and to do what he could to prevent 
it. 

A month later Haru awoke to find she could not open 
her eyes. She too had developed trachoma. After a few 
painful weeks at a hospital she was healed, but Toyohiko 
Kagawa was to suffer for years with the disease. 

Gradually the work that Dr. Kagawa had been doing 
in the Kobe slums became known in other parts of 
Japan. His book on the Psychology of the Poor was being 
read and talked about. Government officials responsible 
for the welfare of the people began to take some notice 
of the conditions that existed in the country’s slums. An 
editor came one day to visit Kagawa, hoping to find 
material for an article for his magazine. He saw the 
manuscript of the novel written during the days when 
Toyohiko had lived alone in the fishing village. He had 
added to it from time to time, telling of his experiences 
in the slums, and bringing in the people he knew there. 
The editor paid a thousand yen for it, which seemed a 
fortime to Kagawa then, and the story was brought out 
serially in four issues. A new contract was made when it 
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was published in book form, giving him a royalty of 
ten per cent. 

Until that time the writers of Japan had been going 
back to a romantic past for their subject matter. They 
wrote of feudal lords and court ladies and their intrigues. 
A realistic novel was something new, especially one that 
told of present-day conditions among the poor. The book 
went into eighty editions within a year, selling a hundred 
and eighty thousand copies. 

The success of the book made no difference in the 
Kagawas’ way of life. It meant only that now there was 
money to realize some of the dreams he had once had of 
improving the condition of the poor. He began work on 
a sequel to his novel, telling more of life in the slums. 
This was to be called A Shooter at the Sun. There was a 
statue that had impressed him deeply in Montclair, 
New Jersey. It was of an Indian boy aiming an arrow high, 
while an older man stood beside him. The boy was shoot¬ 
ing to hit the sun so he would be a worthy successor to 
the chief, his father. 

The years that followed were even busier than his first 
years in the slums. He helped organize the Labourers’ 
^nefit Society in Tokyo. He started a night school for 
labourers in Osaka. Five thousand yen (;^i,ooo) of the 
money earned from his book went to pay professors from 
the best universities in the country to teach there. And 
he was able to open a clinic for free medical treatment in 
Shinkawa. Eventually he found he could have a full¬ 
time resident physician there. 

The labourers of Japan at that time were forbidden 
by law to form unions, but there was a growing unrest. 
Some of the dockworkers Kagawa had known in the 
slums came to him and asked if he would be their leader. 

One can’t have brotherly love in the heart and not in 
practice, Dr. Kagawa has said. And one can’t have 
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brotherly love in practice and not in the heart. Social and 
religious movements should be united, for religion means 
the whole of life. He accepted the offer and became the 
leader of the workers. He organized them into the first 
labour union in Japan and they went on strike. It was 
not a strike so much for hours or wages, but for recognition 
of their right to negotiate, and to have a workers’ com¬ 
mittee in the management. 

A manifesto was issued, urging the nation to recognize 
the dignity of labour. 

“Labourers are human beings. They are not to be 
bought and sold according to a scale of wages based on 
market prices. They are not machines. In order to 
develop our own individualities, to secure a social order 
which will produce real culture and give security, we 
demand the right to organize and regulate our own 
circumstances.” 

Resistance by non-violence was the slogan Kagawa 
wanted for the men. He went every day and spoke to 
them as they sat outside the dockyards. He opened a 
consumers’ co-operative that sold food and clothes at a 
price they could afford. And he went to the managers of 
the dockyards to plead their case. Since this was the first 
labour union of West Japan and the first strike of any 
importance, it must be conducted peacefully, for it was 
setting a precedent. There were some trouble-makers 
among the workers who were impatient with his slogan of 
resistance with non-violence, and they heckled him as 
he spoke. 

“They who take up the sword shall perish by the 
sword,” Kagawa answered them. “Our labour move¬ 
ment must not be used as a means of grasping power. It 
is too important to become a mere power-seeking 
movement.” 

Eighteen thousand workers met at the Ikuta Shrine to 
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Start parading down the streets of Kobe. Kagawa stood 
on a stone lantern to see them march ofl'. Something in 
the behaviour of the men in the middle alarmed him. 
He jumped off the lantern and ran to catch up, but he 
saw he would never reach them in time to head them off. 
There was going to be a riot, he could see. He got into a 
rickshaw pulled by two men who ran as fast as they could, 
until they came to the men in the lead. There he com¬ 
manded the strikers to stand in lines stretching the width 
of the street, with arms folded, and stop those of the 
middle section from crowding and rushing ahead. 
Suddenly someone from the middle section of trouble¬ 
makers threw a piece of wood with nails driven in it, 
and shattered a window of one of the dockyards they 
were passing. There were screams and shouts and the 
policemen came rushing up with drawn swords. Kagawa 
led the front half of the parade to another shrine and 
dismissed them. Then he returned to the labour office to 
await whatever came next, despondent over the failure 
to keep violence out of this first demonstration. As he 
expected, the police arrived, and he, with two hundred 
assistants, was arrested and sent to prison. 

When Haru heard the news, she went from one police 
station to another trying to find out where he had been 
taken, but no one could give her any information. 

‘T think he expected just such as this,” she told a 
reporter who came to interview her. “As his wife, I have 
been prepared for anything that might happen.” 

The prison term lasted only thirteen days. Compared 
to his home in the slums, Kagawa found his prison cell 
spacious and luxurious. It was a clean, neat room twelve 
by fourteen feet; there was a fine mosquito curtain for 
his bed. And he was given writing materials to start his 
third book, later to be called Listening to the Whisper of the 
Walls. While he was still in prison his second book came 
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out, and lines of people stood outside the bookstores, 
waiting to buy it. 

The trouble-makers of the union took full advantage 
of Kagawa’s days in prison to win the workers over to 
their side. “Kagawa is a fool, with that talk of non- 
resistance,” they said. Some even accused him of working 
on the side of the employers. He came out of prison to 
learn that there was a plan to destroy the shipyards. It 
was then, he later said, that he began to see the vicious 
side of Communism. The Communists among the workers 
were not concerned with promoting industrial peace. 
They had plans only for bringing about terror and 
destruction. They were interested, not in negotiating 
with plant owners, but in destroying the machines. 

Upon his release, Kagawa learned that thousands of 
workers were starting to march, armed with bricks and 
crowbars, toward the dockyards. Police and guards were 
lined up waiting for the attack. Kagawa rushed to the 
foot of a bridge he knew the men would cross, and there 
he waited helplessly. There was nothing he could do 
against this horde of men coming toward him, shouting 
and singing as they marched with heavy feet. He could 
only stand there, uttering a silent prayer: “Oh God, let 
there be peace.” And then the miracle happened. The 
men stopped; then they turned and went away. 

A few days later peaceful negotiations were carried 
out and the dock authorities met with the union’s requests. 
The Kagawas celebrated by taking the slum children of 
Shinkawa on an all-day picnic in the country. 

This victory opened the way for the labour movement 
all over Japan. Kagawa turned his thoughts now to 
another group who were in desperate need of help. These 
were the farmers. He had seen so many young people 
drift into the slums because of the poverty and squalor of 
their lives on the farm. Only a small portion of the land 
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of Japan can be used for cultivation, and even that is 
often terraced up the mountain slopes; yet half the 
population at that time lived on farms. Seldom was the 
farm larger than two acres, and as often as not it was 
owned by some absentee landlord who received three 
times as much in rent as the farmer kept for himself. A 
man with his ox tilled his small plot of land with the same 
kind of plough that had been used through the centuries, 
since the beginning of the Empire, and his wife helped 
him with a hoe equally old. Even the clothes they wore, 
the straw mushroom-shaped hat, the straw rain cape and 
the straw sandals, were like those worn by the first farmer 
to turn the soil of Japan and plant his grain. And the earth 
yielded no more than it had in those primitive times. 
Yet these men must feed the whole overpopulated country. 

Dr. Kagawa had dreams of building a new Japan 
through the farmers. High on the mountain slopes where 
rice would not grow, there could be orchards and groves 
of fruit and nut-bearing trees. Pecans, hickory nuts, 
walnuts, acorns, berries, these could furnish oil, starch, 
protein vitamins; they could feed animals as well as men. 
The roots of the trees would nourish the soil. Milk goats 
could graze on the hillsides and keep the weeds cropped. 
There could be beehives. Truly Japan could become a 
land flowing with milk and honey. And there could be 
beauty with it. He would not have been truly Japanese if 
he thought only of the practical side. Trees would bring 
blossoms and birds with their joyous songs. 

Peasant unions were formed. Kagawa went about the 
country talking to the farmers, explaining to them how 
they could work together to have a better life. Schools 
were organized as they had been for the industrial 
workers, new methods in farming were demonstrated, 
laws were advocated to protect the tenant farmers against 
unjust landowners, and methods of hygiene were taught. 
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Fourteen years of living in the slums took its toll from 
the eyes ofToyohiko Kagawa. He was travelling over the 
country with the leaders of the Peasants’ Association 
when he felt his eyes growing worse. The pain was so 
intense that he could scarcely hold them open, but he 
felt that the work would suffer if he should give in and 
return to Kobe. 

By the time the trip was over, his eyes had completely 
given out, and he was sent to a hospital where he re¬ 
mained, completely blind, for almost two months. He 
thought he would never be able to see again, and in his 
despair he turned for comfort to the thought that God is 
light in Himself, that he would keep that eternal inner 
light within his own heart. 

Gradually his sight was restored, glass still looked solid 
instead of transparent, and water too was more like a 
hard rock, but he could at least know light from shadow. 
Later he described the way he had felt at this time when, 
in his book Listening to the Whisper of the Walls, he quoted 
from a letter written to his wife: 

“As gradually as the spring sun acts upon the snow, 
my eyesight is improving. I shall see! O precious sight! 
God blinded me to teach me the wonderful miracle of 
sight. My soul is in perfect peace for my spiritual eyes 
have been opened as well as the physical. Yet still do I 
crave more light.—My cry is being answered. I see! 
Light, light everywhere! The sun, the moon, a rainbow, 
the stars, electric lights, shining glass, colourful pottery, 
all light, glorious light. O my wife, rejoice with me. I 
can see! I shall be able to read books, letters, Japanese, 
French, English, German, everything. O light, what a 
miracle you are, caressing eyes that for so long have not 
known your touch! Stay with me. Never leave me. Shine 
into the depths of my soul.” 



It is not enough to have ideals. We must translate them info 
action. We must clear our own little corner of creation. 

Meditations on (he Cross 


Chapter Nine 


On September i, 1923, there was a strange rumbling 
beneath the earth from Yokohama all the way to Tokyo. 
It was as if a thousand demons were trembling in a rage. 
Lamp-posts swayed in a kind of dance, the streets rose up 
like ocean waves, sliding doors rattled as the houses moved 
close together and then apart. Suddenly the buildings 
tore themselves up from the earth, only to crumble in 
great heaps. 

Earthquakes often happen in Japan, and the people, 
through long experience, have learned to know the signs 
of their coming. Low cumulus clouds gathered and dipped 
close to the earth, the green pheasant gave his call of 
warning. But this, the greatest earthquake the country 
had ever knowm, came too suddenly for any preparation. 

The tremors were felt as far as Kobe. Toyohiko 
Kagawa was working on a chapter of his book on Medita- 
tions when the news reached him. Two-thirds of Tokyo, 
a city of five million people was destroyed. All of Yoko¬ 
hama, the largest seaport in the country, was wiped out. 
A hundred and thirty thousand people had been killed, 
and most of those who survived were homeless. They had 
nothing left in the world but the clothes they happened 
to have been wearing at the time. 

Kagawa called upon the churches of Kobe to send 
relief goods. Haru, with their first child, a baby boy, 
strapped to her back, went out to help him. She pushed 
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a twO'wheeled cart from place to place, gathering the 
donations. 

On the morning of the second day, Kagawa arrived by 
boat at the port of Yokohama. He stood on the deck, 
appalled at the sight before him. This once prosperous, 
busy seaport was reduced to ashes as far as his eye could 
see. Here and there stood a few houses that had remained 
intact, but they were deserted, and threatened by the 
fires still flickering in scattered places. The people went 
about stunned, as if walking in their sleep, unable yet to 
grasp the full realization of what had happened. 

It was night when Kagawa reached Tokyo. The road 
had been crowded with bewildered people wandering 
aimlessly. Every step had to be taken with care for there 
were crevices in the earth and burning ashes under foot, 
with flames sparking up to set clothing afire. There were 
no street lights in Tokyo. Everything was in darkness and 
he made his way by instinct to the home of friends he 
had known during his school days there. The earthquake 
had been less severe at Tokyo than at Yokohama, but the 
fire that followed made up for it in damage. Dust and 
soot blowing from the debris of the fire made his eyes 
smart and he felt twinges of the familiar pain of his old 
affliction. 

There was rice enough for the people, the government 
officials said, but the weather was cold for that time of 
the year and warm clothes and bedding were needed for 
the many homeless who were forced to sleep outdoors 
wherever they could find space enough. Kagawa went 
back to Kobe only long enough to raise money by lecturing 
so he could buy the supplies needed. He sold some of 
his books to add to it, and when he returned to Tokyo 
it was with forty boxes of bedding and padded kimonos 
and blankets. 

Almost a thousand people slept crowded under the 
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floor of one of the large Buddhist temples, and more had 
found room under all the benches as well. None of them 
had even a straw mat for cover. Kagawa set up tents 
donated by a mission society and by the city officials, 
and he distributed bedding and clothing. Haru, bringing 
their son with her, joined him to help in the work. 

The Imperial Government established a commission, 
with the Premier as chairman, to study relief for the 
people. High government officials were asked to serve 
on it, a former governor-general of Formosa, a director of 
the Japanese Petroleum Company, a director of a coal 
company. Kagawa was the only one among them who 
knew the poor districts at first hand, and he was asked 
to work out a plan. The President of the House of Peers 
had him give a talk at a luncheon on the best ways to 
improve conditions in the slums of the country. Now, if 
ever, was the time to rebuild these areas with decent 
houses, Kagawa argued. But the country was not yet 
ready to accept such drastic reform. 

The Kagawas moved out of the slums at this time. They 
built a house in a small village on the outskirts of Tokyo, 
later to become part of the sprawling city, and the site of 
his present home. The cost of the whole house was no 
more than eighty dollars, for they did most of the work 
themselves and such furniture as they had was made 
from wooden boxes and crates into chairs, and book¬ 
shelves. He called this house “mat-rush palace.” Another 
place was later built between Kobe and Osaka, which 
became the headquarters for the many movements which 
were carried on in Kobe, the city of the worst slums; 
Osaka, the city of labourers; and Tokyo, with its national 
leadership. Everything he organized in these three cities 
was something of an experiment for him. If it succeeded 
there, other towns and villages would follow. 

“I wish we could make our churches into something 
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more than a club for ethical discussions,” he said. 
church should be a social organization which is based 
on love tind in which the people will help one another.” 

Many sincere and ardent young people, who had 
heard of the work he was doing, came to join him. With 
their help nursery schools and kindergartens were 
established in the three cities. Model farms were set up. 
In farm villages churches were built which served as 
nurseries for children whose parents were working in the 
fields on weekdays, and as night schools when the day’s 
work was over. On Sunday, services were held there, and 
in the winter when the farmers were idle, there were 
classes in agriculture. There were co-operatives producing 
food and clothing at a price even the poorest could afford 
to pay. An Amcrican-type three-piece suit for men was 
made to sell for about the equivalent of thirty-five cents 
in American money. A kitchen prepared nutritious meals 
at a low cost for homes where there were small family 
factories with everyone spending long hours at piece work. 
Three full meals cost fourteen cents a day including the 
charge for delivery. For the sick there was a hospital 
where one could have treatment at a fifth the cost he 
would pay at other hospitals. And there were co-operative 
banks where money could be deposited, and also borrowed 
at a low rate of interest. 

There were disappointments when the Communists, 
working from within, took over the control first of the 
labour union and later of the peasants’ union, with the 
heartbreaking work of starting over again and forming 
new organizations where work could be done for the 
good of the members themselves, and not through orders 
from Moscow. 

The Shinkawa slums of Kobe had given the dream to 
Kagawa, and by the time he was forty this dream had 
been realized not only there, but throughout Japan. It 
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had meant a tremendous amount of work and drawing 
upon resources of energy that even he did not realize he 
had. Up at five every morning, he devoted an hour to 
meditation. Then the rest of his mornings were spent in 
writing to earn the money to carry on his work. He went 
about the country giving talks and teaching the people 
how to organize and work together. 

After Tokyo had recovered from the earthquake and 
fire, and had been rebuilt at a tremendous cost, a depres¬ 
sion hit the whole country. Hundreds of thousands of 
people in Tokyo alone were unemployed. The mayor of 
the city sent for Kagawa and asked him to become head 
of the Social Welfare Bureau at a salary of nine thousand 
yen a month and an automobile for his use. It would 
mean giving up the other work he had started. 

‘T will work as advisor without salary,” Dr. Kagawa 
answered. 

The city was in debt enough without adding to it. A 
few years back he had been followed by detectives and 
even, on occasion, arrested for working for the very 
reforms he now saw put into practice through his advice 
to the government. A bill which he had drawn up was 
passed, giving unemployment insurance to unskilled 
labourers. This was the first legislation for unemployment 
in the whole Orient. Settlements and hospitals and 
nurseries were established on the plans he had worked out 
earlier. 

Toyohiko Kagawa’s reputation spread to other parts 
of the world. Albert Einstein came to Japan and the two 
walked together along the seaside of Kobe discussing how 
scientific thinking had become less materialistic. When 
Kagawa had been a student at the university, it was 
believed that science could not be reconciled to religion. 
Now Einstein said that he saw no difference between 
matter and energy. 
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“The more we look into Nature, the more we trace 
design in and through her,” Kagawa said. 

The study of a single drop of water alone could be most 
mysterious. One would have to believe in a Creator, who 
designed a whole world within one tiny drop. It was the 
same with wavelengths—^not a single wavelength out 
of order, all having one direction. He could see God’s 
design in the rotation of the stars. The construction of 
the solar system and the construction of a single atom 
were almost the same. 

Wearing his cheap co-operative-made suit. Dr. Kagawa 
has visited almost all the countries of the world, learning 
as well as teaching. He was a guest of Gandhi in India, 
and these two men, both influenced by Tolstoy’s philo¬ 
sophy of non-resistance, had long talks about what each 
had been doing for the people of his country. 

“I’ve heard so much about you. I’m glad you’ve 
come,” Gandhi said. 

He was surprised to see Kagawa looking so young, 
but he, too, dressed only in his white homespun loincloth, 
with the rest of his copper-coloured body bare, seemed 
much younger than his seventy years. 

“If you were I, what attitude would you take in 
Japan ?” Kagawa asked. 

“Nothing except a conscientious attitude,” was the 
reply. 

Toyohiko Kagawa could never be satisfied with a mere 
passive attitude. He must busy himself working for the 
cause of justice. 

“Simply to be inactive and not commit sin is not 
enough,” he has written. “If your little finger is wounded, 
the next finger cannot remain unaffected.” 

He studied the co-operative movements among the 
dairies and fisheries in Denmark, and he marvelled at 
the successful co-operative farms and factories and stores 
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of Norway and Sweden. In England he had a long talk 
with Ramsay MacDonald, then Prime Minister, who 
had created the first Labour Party in England and had 
formed the first Labour Cabinet. Kagawa wanted just 
such a Labour Party for Japan. From England he went 
to the United States. 

By this time the reputation of Toyohiko Kagawa was 
such that wherever he went to give a talk, the people 
came in crowds to hear him. He was compared to Albert 
Schweitzer, to St. Francis of Assisi, to Gandhi. It would 
have been easy to rest now, to spend the remainder of 
his life quietly and at peace. But the militarists had gained 
control of Japan. Dr. Kagawa returned from one of his 
lecture trips to find the air tense with preparation for 
war. Soldiers were mobilized and sent off to invade China. 

“Once more I become the Child of Worries, charged 
with the crime of Japan,” Kagawa wrote in a poem in 
his notebook. “Apologizing to China, apologizing to the 
world.” 

He was back again in the same position he had been as a 
student during the war against Russia. He denounced 
the heartless ways of the war lords, starting a war and 
leaving the people to suffer, people who were already 
starving with so little to eat. 

“Little do you know, you war lords of Japan,” he 
wrote, “there are tender hearts also in this country, 
gathering firewood in the back mountain.” 

He wrote an op>en letter to China which was published 
in an American magazine: “Forgive the sin Japan has 
committed upon you. The good people of Japan had no 
power or control over the militarists, but thoughtful men 
among them grieve over the sin of Japan. I sincerely hope 
that by our prayers and activities peace between our 
two countries will come soon.” 

There were placards posted all over Tokyo saying: 
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“Kill the traitor Kagawa! He is against the nation! He 
is a traitor to the nation!” 

One day, after he had preached a sermon on non¬ 
violence, in which he had quoted: “Soft words turneth 
away wrath,” two strangers approached him. Friends 
saw him being led away, and they knew that once more 
he was to be imprisoned. One of his co-workers. Reverend 
Ogawa, was arrested with him. A military policeman was 
sent out to question church members and others about 
Dr. Kagawa, trying to find evidence of his treason. But 
after hearing of all the good he had done for the people of 
Japan, the man’s attitude changed. He used the word 
Sensei now, in speaking to Kagawa. And when Haru came 
faithfully with Pastor Ogawa’s wife to bring gifts for 
the two men, she was met with respect. 

After eighteen days, the Foreign Minister persuaded 
the Minister of Justice to release the two men. But 
Kagawa was fined for saying that a labourer was as 
great as a king. 

In 1940 Dr. Kagawa was arrested again, charged with 
engaging in peace propaganda subversive to the interests 
of the state. He had come to realize that war was immi¬ 
nent, but he kept up his fight for non-violence and a 
peaceful solution to the problems. 

Toyohiko Kagawa came out of prison to face, for the 
next ten years, a world gone mad. War was raging every¬ 
where, with leaders setting themselves up as dictators 
regardless of the wishes of the people. Mussolini sent his 
troops into Ethiopia; Hitler’s men went marching into 
Czechoslovakia; Russia invaded Finland; Austria, Poland, 
England, France came into the war; America and Japan 
were arming; old treaties were broken. There was 
propaganda on all sides, and hate and mistrust. An 
American gunboat, the Panay^ was sunk by Japanese 
bombers on the Yangtze River in China, with three lives 
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lost and eleven seriously wounded. The Japanese Govern¬ 
ment apologized and paid an indemnity. War between 
the two countries moved inevitably closer; yet there were 
people on both sides who were hoping and working for 
peace. 

“Know that Japan loves you,” Dr. Kagawa had said 
in a speech in America in 1936. 

If Japan were a foolish country, she would probably 
go to war, he went on. But even Japan heis some sense. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the intellectuals were against 
war. But in the meantime old wounds were remembered. 
A proud race, with an ancient background of culture 
and learning, had been treated as inferior under the 
Exclusion Act in the United States, which denied citizen¬ 
ship to those of Oriental blood. 

The following year he went to America with a dele¬ 
gation representing Japanese Christians, and even after 
he returned to Japan, he made two appearances, one 
before the House of Representatives and one before the 
House of Peers, pleading for peace. 

“I have just come from America, and I know that the 
American people want peace,” he said. 

On December i, 1941, he received a telegram from 
Stanley Jones. Some of the Christian churches were 
holding prayer meetings for a whole week, night and day, 
for a peaceful settlement of the Japanese and American 
talks. Dr. Kagawa and his co-workers also started a week 
of prayer. The meetings were held all day and into the 
night by the light of a C2mdle. The seventh day ended and 
the candle was blown out. Then came the news over the 
radio of the bombing of Pearl Harbour. 

“I felt that all the lights of the world had gone out. 
My heart was broken,” Kagawa said later. 

There was never a darker period in all his fifty-three 
turbulent years than the four years that followed. He 
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was attacked by the militarists in his own country. The 
placards went up again: “Kill the traitor Kagawa.” 
Articles against him were printed in magazines. Although 
by this time he had written a hundred and thirteen books, 
none of his writings could find a publisher now and all 
his books that were in print, with the exception of his 
prose poems, were banned. He had to sell several hundred 
books from his library to keep his settlement houses going. 
A year after the war had started, he was arrested again 
and confined a few hours at the police station. Several 
months after that, a young man was arrested as a slacker 
and he stated that he had been influenced by the teachings 
of Toyohiko Kagawa. Again Kagawa was summoned to 
appear before the court, and he was ordered to remain 
silent for the duration of the war. 

Since he was not even allowed to carry on his work for 
the poor, he retreated to an island on the Inland Sea 
where he had established a Colony for Tubercular 
Patients. There he stayed until the war drew near its 
bitter end. 

Stars do not talk. Flowers do not sing. 

But light and colour have more voice than voice itself. 
And thej> make songs which are more than songs 
Th^ do not talk, they do not sing. 

But their sound is full in the Universe. 

He kept silent eis he had agreed, but he could give 
expression to his thoughts in poems written down in his 
journals. And there was work among the patients to 
keep him busy. 

Never before had a war been fought so ruthlessly as 
World War II, with the discovery of weapons more 
powerful and destructive than had ever been dreamed 
of in the past. And on both sides, there was intense 
propaganda of hate. 
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Toyohiko Kagawa, tom between a natural love for his 
country and the strong conviction of his religion and lus 
belief in non-violence, found himself a target for both 
sides. 

“America, go back to the spirit of Lincoln,” he said in a 
speech he was allowed to broadcast over the radio. 

He had seen the settlement houses, the co-operative 
stores and factories he had laboured so hard to build, 
wiped out by bombs dropped from planes. And then 
came the atomic explosions over Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki. Not only Japan, but the whole world was shaken and 
bewildered by the news. 

Japan, like America, had never before in all her long 
history been invaded by a foreign power. When the great 
Kubla Khan and his conquering armies came sweeping 
through the whole Eastern world, he had had to stop 
when he reached Japan. Several times he had made 
attempts to conquer these small islands and each time 
he was driven away. Japan’s wars had been carried on 
outside the country, in Russia, China, Okinawa, Korea, 
Pearl Harbour, the Philippines, Indonesia. Now conquer¬ 
ing troops were on their way, and there was a call for 
unconditional surrender. The militarists were desperate. 
Army and navy planes flew over scattering handbills, 
urging the hundred million subjects of Japan to die in 
honour. Radio broadcasts warned the people that the 
Emperor himself and all his court were in danger, and 
called up>on them to die rather than surrender. 

The Emperor, knowing the intense loyalty of his 
people, wisely stepped in and issued a Royal Rescript. 
His Imperial Majesty took upon his own shoulders the 
gtiilt for the sufferings and privations which were brought 
on by the war. He called upon his subjects to accept the 
terms of surrender. And the people, in obedience to the 
wishes of their Emperor, quickly turned from thoughts of 
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war to peace. There were some military men and patriots, 
brought up on the doctrine of the Meiji period, who 
believed that their greatest happiness was to die for their 
Emperor, and who killed themselves according to the old 
Samurai custom. 

The self-confidence born of the success of former wars 
now gave way to a dread of the unknown. What would 
the conquerors be like, they wondered. This was some¬ 
thing unknown to the battle-weary American soldiers 
also, and at first there was suspicion and mistrust on 
both sides. Soldiers of the defeated Japanese army stood 
at attention along the line of march as the American 
troops passed by. But they had their backs turned. Some 
took this as an insult, not knowing that it was meant in 
highest respect. It was the way they had always stood 
along the route of their Emperor. Kagawa wrote an open 
letter to General MacArthur then, not as the subject of 
a defeated country, but as the conscience of the world. 
In it he explained the character of the Japanese people, 
telling of how, in spite of atomic bombs, they would 
have fought on until the last one died, if the Emperor had 
so willed it. 

“It is easier to extend a helping hand to, rather than 
torment a defeated country, and to welcome its early 
participation in a march toward a new world civilization,” 
he wrote. “Japan, in obedience to the Royal Conscript, 
is ready to start on a new road as a member of the nations 
of the world. Your Excellency, do not crack your whip, 
but help the Japanese to give full play to their charac¬ 
teristics so they may forge ahead to participate in the 
development of a new culture and a new world.” 

The uncle of the Emperor became Prime Minister 
after the war when a new cabinet was formed. He sent 
for Toyohiko Kagawa and asked him to become councillor 
of his Cabinet, which he accepted. He agreed to serve 
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as advisor to the Department of Welfare, but he must 
be free also, he insisted, to go on with his evangelistic 
work on a voluntary basis. General MacArthur then 
granted Kagawa’s request for food and lumber to build 
shelter for those left homeless as a result of the war, and 
to leave the Emperor unpunished. When this became 
known, the people lost their feeling of mistrust and 
suspicion and settled down to build a new Japan. With 
the American Army still in Japan, it became the most 
peaceful occupation known in history. 

The Emperor issued another rescript. He was not a 
god, he told his people. He was human even as they, and 
they should treat him as such. But by this very act he 
proved a nobility of character that made him loved all 
the more. He too sent for Kagawa and asked his advice. 
To make this possible Kagawa was appointed to the 
House of Peers, where he remained a member until it 
was dissolved to be replaced by an elective House of 
Councillors. 

Kagawa gave a lecture before the Emperor and Empress 
and courtiers representing fifteen noble families. He told 
the Emperor of Japan’s great need for character-building, 
and said that he must serve the nation as a servant, get 
close to the people, and inspire them with the desire for 
democracy and justice. 

“Only through service to others can a man bring 
harmony and peace to the people,” Kagawa said. 

The Emperor made his first public appearance by 
visiting Dr. Kagawa at a settlement he had established 
to serve twenty thousand war refugees. This was the 
same type of settlement he had helped establish in other 
cities and villages throughout the country. 

Japan had a new Constitution. There was freedom of 
assembly, freedom of religion, freedom of the press. 
Women were given the vote. Money once spent on 
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preparation for war and armament now could go for 
education and schools. The new Constitution also out¬ 
lawed war. Article Nine reads: (i) Passing through the 
atomic age, for the ideal of mankind we are willing to be dis¬ 
armed to set an example to other nations. (2) The Japanese 
People forever renmnce war and the use or threat of force as a 
means of settling international disputes. To this end arms will 
never be maintairud. 

The reforms for which Kagawa had worked so long, 
suffering imprisonment and often abuse because of his 
belief in them, were now being adopted. He saw slum 
clearances and new houses built by the government 
for the poor. Orphanages and nursery schools were 
established and kept up. There were co-operatives built 
according to the plans he had had long ago, and hospitals 
with medical care for those unable to pay the high prices 
charged by private ones. 

Toyohiko Kagawa and his wife Haru, with their son 
and two daughters, live in a modest little house on the 
edge of Tokyo. They have long passed the age when 
others retire from an active Ufe, but they are as busy as 
they ever were. There is a chapel on the grounds used as 
a kindergarten on weekdays, a lecture and study hall at 
night, and for church services on Sundays. Kagawa has 
gone several times to America on lecture trips since the 
war, and he travels constantly throughout Japan, lectur¬ 
ing, preaching, consulting with his many co-workers. 
He visits the schoob, the hospitals, the dormitories for 
workers, the banks and printing presses he has helped 
build. There is one dream more, and he will go on working 
in the hope of living to see it realized. It is the dream of 
seeing the Kingdom of God established in Japan and 
peace brought to all the world. 
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